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IBRARIAN to the SOCIETY of WRITERS to 
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MAJESTY'S SIGNET, vommamy held by the late Thomas Graves Law, 
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from whom any further 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY are 
invited to send particulars to HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, who 
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Abbreviated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Translated. 
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(x P. PUTNAM’S SONS, UBLISHERS and 
. BOOKSELLE 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New ge pol 4, BEDFORD STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOK 

Catalogues sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PART I. FOURTH SERIES, price 2s. 6d. 
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Hurstbourne Tarrant Church, Hampshire; Curiosity 
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JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 
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50, Street, London, 

Contains hairless i over which the pen a with 
freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. I. 16, 1904, 


the periodical cleaning of the two stones is 
paid for by a gentleman who visits the grave 
two or three times a year, and who placed on 
it the wreath above referred to. So that in 
1904, no less than in 1874, Joanna Southcott 
has a follower who, if he does not “look 
forward to her return to life,” at least wishes 
to do something towards keeping her memory 
green. F. W. Reap. 


On 27 August, 1887, I visited the burial- 
round attached to St. John’s Wood Chapel 
‘or the purpose of trying to find the grave of 

Joanna Southcott. I searched the place 
yretty thoroughly several times, but could 
End no memorial of any kind relating to 

Joanna. I think, therefore, the tombstone 

which marked her grave cannot have been 

replaced after being shattered by theexplosion 

in 1874. 

In ‘Old and New London,’ v. 
Walford says :— 

‘“* Her remains were first moved toan undertaker’s 
in Oxford Street, whence they were taken secretly 
for interment in this cemetery. A tablet to her 
memory contains these lines :— 

While through all thy wondrous days, 
Heaven and earth enraptured gaze ; 

While vain sages think they know 

Secrets thou alone canst show ; 
Time alone will tell what hour 
Thou ‘It appear to greater power. 

Sabineus.”” 
I have seen it stated that Joanna Southcott 

was buried under a fictitious name. Is this 

e? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


253, Mr. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1903. 


(See anfe, p. 263.) 

I statep at 9" S. x. 263 that the ground 
bounded by ‘** Millbank Street, Great College 
Street, Little College Street, and Wood Street 
is already scheduled,” and at the reference 
previously given in this note that the 
** houses are all down and the ground nearly 
cleared,” with the exception of the houses 
Nos. 2 and 4, Millbank Street. I can now 
add that that stage has been passed, for 
those two houses were pulled down some 
months ago, and the foundations are now 
being got in for a building destined to be 
the palatial home of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and most probably of other 
societies as well. It is designed by, I believe, 
Mr. W. D. Carée, the contractors being 
Messrs. J. E. Johnson & Son, of Leicester, 
and 11, Little College Street. This building 
will be a great ornament to the neighbour- 
hood, and will be well seen from the new 


ornamental gardens opposite, and from the 
river, which it will front. 

At the corner of Little College Street, and 
standing upon the site of Nos. 10, 11, and 
12, Great College Street, lately removed, has 
been erected a somewhat peculiar building 
for the offices of the Lancashire and York. 
shire Railway Company, which had been 
previously housed at No. 1, Great College 
Street. At the other end of the latter street 
a notable clearance has been made for the 
purpose of erecting buildings to afford extra 
accommodation for Westminster School, the 
ground being cleared from No. 15, Barton 
Street round to the Drill Hall of the 
Volunteer Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers in 
Tufton Street, a building itself only a few 
years old. 

At the corner of Great College Street, 
opposite the entrance to Dean’s Yard, wags 
“Sutcliffe’s, the immortal “tuck shop” of 
many generations of Westminster scholars, 
concerning which there are many good and 
ee stories on record, as the old scholars 
delight to tell them at every o portunity. 
There were also two other notable shops ia 
this street, at either corner of Black Dog 
Alley, now done away with, one being 
Martin’s, from which boots and_ shoes, 
rackets, balls, and such-like goods were 
supplied to the scholars for many years, and 
the other Ginger’s, which supplied school- 
books and stationery for a long series of 
years. The proprietor was somewhat of a 
| droll, and full of eccentricities, and was well 
known to my own family a couple of gene- 
rations back. This house was burnt down 
some years ago, and rebuilt, but has now 
gone for good. 

The house built at No. 11, Tufton Street, 
for the Westminster Female Refuge, has been 
opened, but the other land cleared at this 
spot is still unutilized. 

In Great Smith Street Nos. 22 to 14 are 
empty, and likely to be cleared away at 
an early date. No. 12 has been used as the 
entrance to the stables of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who has had to make several 
moves on account of the various changes in 
the neighbourhood ; and Nos. 10 and 8, lately 
rebuilt, are now a meter-testing depét of the 
L.C.C., and extend back to St. Anne’s Street 
(formerly Lane), where there is an outlet. 
In the latter-named thoroughfare a building 
numbered 15, 16, and 17 has been erected by 
Messrs. Harborow, the shirt-makers of New 
Bond Street, and is devoted to workshops, 
which were occupied early last year. 

In Rochester Row Nos. 11, 13, and 1j, 
occupied by Mr. A. Smellie, wholesale and 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


retail ironmonger, are being rebuilt, and not 
a day too soon, for it has been a wonder that 
they stood so long. I cannot find out the 

e of these shops; but every one agrees 
that they were very old, and it is certain 
that the work of pallieg down was not a work 
of much labour. The new Police Court has 
been completed, and is nowin use. Itis a 
substantial building; the approaches and 
waiting-rooms are spacious and handsome, 
all the former objectionable surroundings 
having been done away with, but the court 
itself is the same building which has been 
in use for many years. It has, however, been 
redecorated and refitted, and the oak benches 
and desks for the solicitors and the various 
officials give the place a decidedly neat and 
businesslike appearance. I am pleased to be 
able to state that the old-fashioned dock 
with its heavy lead flooring has been 
removed, and in its place there is a more 
modern-looking structure, answering to the 
true court of justice type. It is upon record | 
that the old one was so strong that once, 
some years ago, it resisted “the outward 
pressure of the muscular arms of Samson, | 
of Royal Aquarium fame.” The old coat of 
arms, which adorned the bookcase standing 
behind the magistrate’s chair, is still there, | 
and, having been beautified, carries its age— 
over a hundred years—exceedingly well. The | 
change here was thoroughly n 


ed. 
In Vauxhall Bridge Road Nos. 82 to 94| 
(even numbers) are empty, and are about to | 
be rebuilt ; while in Edward Street, adjoining, | 
Nos. 2 to 10 (even numbers) are all empty, 
and seem to be included in the same scheme. 
No. 10, at the corner of Douglas Street, has | 
a very frail, old-fashioned, semicircular iron | 
balcony to the window in the angle on the| 
first floor. No. 90, Vauxhall Bridge Road is | 
also empty, with a view to rebuilding. 

Wheeler Street, a short street in the same. 
road, has been widened and levelled, an / 
improvement of considerable use; and at! 
Strutton Ground, Pear Street has been made | 
into a thoroughfare for carriage traffic, a 
house having been pulled down and some 
posts removed to effect this ; but the useful- 
ness of the change is not very clear, as the 
street leads nowhere of any consequence. 

In Elverton Street—the origin of the name 
of which still remains in obscurity—Brin’s 
Oxygen Company have put up a building for 
offices, &c., which gives an entrance to their 
works. It is in no way ornamental. 

In Rochester Street and Grey Coat Street 
all the small houses (some of which were of 
considerable age) have been done away with, 
and the same thing has happened in Bell 


Street. At Millbank (or, as it is now called 
Grosvenor Road) the Military Hospital 
buildings are being rapidly pushed forward, 
and the public garden at the rear of the Tate 
Gallery is railed in, and during the coming: 
summer will be found a great boon by the 
residents at the new Millbank dveliings 
owned by the London County Council. 

My perambulation of St. John’s parish is 
now at an end. In St. Margaret’s the 
changes during the past year have not been 
so numerous ; still A ome that have occurred 
are of some interest, and particulars of them 
are likely to be inquired for in the future. In 
the church itself some changes have been 
made. The electric lighting has been re- 
arranged, not altogether, as I think, to 
advantage ; and the font set up by public 
subscription in Dr. Farrar’s time, at a cost of 
150/., has been removed from the west end, 
dismantled, and stowed away, and a much 
smaller one, which had not been used for 
many years, has been placed in the south- 
west corner of the church in its stead, and: 
this arrangement must be deemed an im- 
provement, 

The aspect of Victoria Street has been 
much altered within the last two years, and! 
changes are still taking place, most of them 
having been effected during the last twelve 
months. A great number of the ground-floor 
flats have been converted into shops; the 
exclusively residential character of the street 
having gone, trade has come in the wake of 
the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, 
which has been established here for some- 
thing over thirty-two years. This spot has- 
now quite a businesslike appearance, and! 
certainly the most cuticilo-teckinn shop-front 
is that of the premises occupied by Messrs. 
Berkeley, the outfitters, which has been 
greatly admired. There is nothing finer any- 
where in London trading quarters, even the 
noted front at Swan & Edgar’s no longer 
retaining its pre-eminence. ll the altera- 
tions are in good taste, and have done much 
to remove the dulness of the street, so long 
complained about, not without cause. 

In the Sanctuary, close under the shadow 
of the Abbey towers, extensive alterations 
are in progress at Nos. 1, 2, and 3, which are 
the offices of the Clergy Mutual Assurance 
Society, in order to adapt what have always 
been looked upon as excellent specimens of 
Gothic d welling-houses (designed many years 
ago by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, RA) to 
the increased requirements of their business. 
A frontage is being added in Dean’s Yard, 
which the Precentor of Westminster Abbey, 
the Rev. H. G. Daniell-Bainbridge, says, and 
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not unjustly, is like nothing so much as a 
mortuary chapel, but it will not be completed 
for many months. The Royal Aquarium has 
entirely disappeared, the last portion havin 
been demolished just before Christmas, a 
with it have gone several houses in Princes 
Street, two of which had some interest for 
me, as they had been the property of my 
grandfather many years ago. 

A portion of the larger pile of buildings 
having frontages in Tothill Street, New 
Tothill Street, and Great Chapel Street is 
nearing completion. The building, which is 
to be known as Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
does not appear (to the casual observer, at 
least) to entirely satisfactory. The 
stone formerly on No. 4, Tothill Street, 
between the two centre windows on the 
second floor, upon which the date 1761 was 
cut, and which I, at 9" S. x. 223, dared 
hope would be inserted as near its old posi- 
tion as possible, has not been reinstated, a 
matter of much regret to Westminster folk. 
ur landmarks are gradually dwindling, so 
‘that efforts ought to be made that they 
should not be entirely lost in the rebuilding 
poing on around us. The portion of this 
a 


rge building facing Great Chapel Street is | 


not likely to be completed for some time, and 
it is to be feared that the inner portion will 
suffer sadly from insufticient daylight. Close 
at hand is situated Christ Church, the 
successor of the old “New” Chapel. It was 
dedicated on 14 December, 1843, the architect 


being Mr. A. Poynter, of Park Street (now | 
ueen Anne’s Gate), the father of the present | 


President of the Royal Academy. It was to 
have had aspire 200 ft. high, but this part 
of the design was not carried out. A tower 
is now in course of erection, but not according 
to the original drawing. It will, however, be 
a great gain in dignity to the church as seen 
from Victoria Street. 

At the rear of Victoria Street, surrounding 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral, the 
locality known as Ashley Gardens was com- 
pleted last year, and the flats, which number 
227, are mostly occupied. The Cathedral, too, 
is open for service, the first function having 
been the lying in state of Cardinal Vaughan, 
and lately (although this properly belongs to 
1904) another imposing ceremony took place 
when Archbishop Bourne was enthroned. Of 
course the Cathedral is a very long way 
from complete ; but, even as it is, it is an 
exceedingly fine building, of rare artistic 
excellence and much beauty. 

The Government offices at Parliament 
Street are progressing, it may be supposed, 
satisfactorily, after some delays, and before 


long it seems likely that the whole of Delaha 
Street and much of Great George Street wi 
be required ; but there are at present only 
rumours of what is intended to be done, and 
speculations as to when it will be done. 

This will, I hope, be found a fair and ac- 
curate record of the changes of the locality 
during the past year. Truly the “old order 
changeth,” and most especially in West- 
minster. I would that time served for me 
to go further afield in the old city, for pullin 
down and rebuilding are poing on all aroun 
and we may but hope that the changes will 
tend to the promotion of health and 
prosperity within our borders. 

W. E. Harianp-OXx 

C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 142, 184, 242.) 


Page, W.G. B. (of Hull).—The Booksellers’ Signs 

of London, from the Earliest Times. 2 vols. 8vo., 

This was announced in Jivok-Lore, May, 1586, p. 183, but 
has not yet been issued. 

Parker, J. W., 1792-1870.—The Opinions of certain 
Authors on the Bookselling Question (#¢., 
Underselling). Svo, London, 1852. 

| This is the cireular letter (dated May 4, 1552) announcing 

Mr. Parker's retirement from the Booksellers’ Association, 

and asking for an expression of opinion from autbors as to 

the action of the Association in refusing to supply books to 
undersellers. 

Copies of this circular letter, together with many original 
replies from authors, among whom were Carlyle, Dickens, 
Leigh Hunt, J. S. Mill, and Herbert Spencer, are now in 
| the possession of the Publishers’ Association. 

Carlyle wrote :—‘‘ I can see no issue of any permanency 
to the controversy that has now arisen but alsolute ‘ Free- 
Trade’ in all branches of bookselling and book publishing.” 
| Paul, C. Kegan, 1828-1902.—Biographical Sketches 

(including George Eliot and John Chapman). 
Crown 8vo, 1883. 

Faith and Unfaith, and other Essays. (Con- 
taining an article on the Production and the 
Life of Books.) Crown 8vo, London. 1891. 

Memories. Crown 8vo, London, 1899. 

Publishers’ Circular, 26 July, 1902, Obituary 
Notice, with portrait. 

Perils of Authorship......containing copious instruc 
tion for publishing books at the slightest - 
sible risk. By an Old and Popular Author. 
18mo, London, n.d. (7 1835). 

The Author’s Advocate and Young Pub- 
lisher’s Friend: a Sequel to ‘The Perils 
Authorship.’ By an Old and Popular Author. 
London, n.d. 

Periodical Literature.— Report issued by the South 
Kensington Museum on the specimens of the 
Periodical and Ephemeral! Literature published 
in the United Kingdom during the year 1866 

These specimens were exhibited at the French Exhibition 
of 1867, and formed the first attempt to represent litera- 
ture at International Exhibitions. On 8 November, 1865, 
the French Minister of Public Instruction addressed a report 
to the Emperor in which he urged strongly that some effort 
should be made to have literature represented. Acting upon 


the suggestion, the Committce of Council on Education 
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decided that *‘on the occasion of this great Exhibition at 
Paris an attempt should be made to show practically and 
by that strongest of all appeals, an appeal to the senses, 
what literature has done, and is doing, towards advancing 
the civilization of the English people.” The collection of 
hooks was made by the Kev. W. H. Brookfield, while the 
collection of periodicals was entrusted to Mr. Charles Alston 
Collins. In order that it should be made as complete as 
ible Mr. Collins sought the aid of John Francis, to 
whom he rendered generous tribute in the Official Report. 
An Index to Periodical Literature from_1802. 
By W. F. Poole and W._J. Fletcher. Third 
ition, brought down to January, 1882. With 
Supplements to January, 1902. 
S.v. Bookselling, Book-trade, Booksellers, Publishers, &c. 
Index to Periodicals. (By Miss Hethering- 
ton.) — ‘Review of Reviews’ office. Vols. 
L-XIII. 1890-1902. 
Sv. Books, Book-trade, Bookselling, Publishers, &c. 
Perthes, Friedrich Christoph (of Gotha), 1772-1843. 
—Memoirs of, 1789-1843. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 


1856. 

The Life of. By his Son, Clemens Theodor. 
Translated into English. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, London, 1878. 


Phillips, Sir Richard, 1768-1840.—Memoirs of the 
Public and Private Life of Sir Richard Phillips. 
(By himself.) Feap. 8vo, London, 1808. 

An Old Leicestershire Bookseller (Sir Richard 
Phillips). _By F. 8. Herne. —Journal of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
January, 1893. 

_A Memoir appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine, August, 1844, pp. 212-14. 

See Borrow's ‘ Lavengro,” chap. xxxiii. (the vegetarian 
ublisher is probably intended for Phillips); ‘The Ethics of 
jet,’ by Howard Williams, London, 1883, p. 235; second 

edition, 15%, p. 438; ‘Stray Chapters,’ by William E. A. 

Axon, 1888, p. 237; ‘N. &Q.,’ @th S. xi. 382. Phillips was 

the author or compiler of many hooks which several genera- 

tions of booksellers have sold as being by “ the Abbé Bossut,” 

“the Rev. John Goldsmith,” “the Rev. David Blair,” &c., 

even as William Godwin published several educational 

books as by ** Edward Baldwin,” which had a very fair sale 

up to a few years ago. , 


Plantin Family (Antwerp), 1514-1876.—-Christophe 
Plantin, Imprimeur Anversois. Par Max Rooses. 
Illustrée de plusieurs centaines gravures, por- 
traits, vues, lettrines, titres de livres, frontis- 
— Second edition. Royal 8vo, Antwerp, 

Annales de Imprimerie Plantinienne. Par 
— Backer et Ruelens. Brussels, 1865. 
Correspondance de Plantin. Editée par Max 
Rooses. 2 vols. Ghent, 1884-6. 
La Maison Plantin. Par Degeorge. Third 
edition. Paris, 1886. 
The Plantin Museum.—Harper’s Magazine, 
August, 1890. 
Catalogue du Musée Plantin-Moretus. Par 
Max Rooses, Conservateur du Musée. Antwerp, 
And see other works noted in the above catalogue. The 
supreme interest of the family history and of the 
famous Museum at Antwerp is my excuse for including 
the hame of Plantin in a list ostensibly devoted only to the 
English American branches of the subject. 


Plomer, H. R.—New Documents on English Printers 
and Booksellers in the Sixteenth Century. — 
Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, vol. iv. 
4to, London, 1898. 

Abstracts from the Wills of English Printers 
and Stationers, 1492-1630. Printed for the 
Bibliographical Society. 4to, London, 1903. 


Ponder, Nathaniel, fl. 1656.—Wellingborough News,. 
2 Oct., If British Weekly, 11 Sept., 1903. 
(Notes by Mr. W. Perkins.) 

Ponder was the first publisher of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim's 

a, 1678. Dunton calls him ** Nathaniel (alias Bunyan) 

Ponder.” 


1688-1744.—The Dunciad, 1728 


Mentions Edmund Curll, John Dunton, Bernard Lintot, 
Thomas Osborne, Jacob Tonson, &c. 


Portraits of Public Characters. By the author of 
Random Recollections of the Lords and Com- 
mons’ (James Grant, 1802-72, the once well- 
known editor of the Morning Advertiser). 
2 vols. er. 8vo, London, 1841. 
See vol. ii. for Mr. John Murray and Mr. Thomas Tegg. 


Power, John.—A Handy Book about Books for 
Book-Lovers, Book-Buyers, and Book-Sellers. 
eee by John Power. 8vo, London, 


Prang, L., & Company, Boston, U.S.—The Prang 
Souvenir of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the House of L. Prang & Com- 

yany, held at Turn Hall, Boston, 25 Dec., 1881. 
Vith illustrations. 4to, Boston, 1882. 

Printers. 

For information as to the connexion of the early printers 
with publishers and booksellers, see Bigmore and Wyman's 
* Bibliography of Printing,’ 3 vols., 1880-86. 

‘or the whole subject of printing see Catalogue of the 
William Blades Library, 1899, and Catalogue of the Passmore 
Edwards Library, 1897. These are both compiled by John 
Southward. The two collections of books are in the library 
Po St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride Lane, London, 
Publishers’ Association (The London), founded 

$96.—List of Members and Rules, published 
annually. 


Publishers’ Board of Trade (New York).—Articles 
of Association and By-Laws, July, 1870. Re- 
vised January, 1871. Svo, New York, 1871. 


Publishers’ Circular (The), 1837—. 
See throughout for obituary notices, &c. 

Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 

See throughout for obituary notices, &e. 

Putnam, George Haven.—Authors and Publishers« 
Containing a Description of Publishing Methods 
and Arrangements, &c. First edition, post 8vo, 
New York and London, 1883; seventh edition, 
post 8vo, New York and London, 1900. 

Authors and their Public in Ancient Times: 
a Sketch of Literary Conditions and of the 
Relations with the Public of mpeg Pro- 
ducers, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 12mo, first edition, New 
York and London, 1893; 12mo, third edition, 
revised, New York and London, 1896. 

Books and their Makers during the Middle 
Ages: a Study of the Conditions of the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Literature from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of 
the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo, New 
York and London, 1897. 

Putnam, George Palmer, 1814-72.—A Memorial of 
George Palmer Putnam, together with a Reco C 
of the Publishing House founded by him. (Pri- 
vately printed.) New York, 1903. 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1819-99.--U(lm), A(dolph). Ber- 
nard Quaritch in London. Separat-Abdruck 
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aus Petzholdt’s Newern Anczeiger fiir Biblio- 
avaphie und Bibliothek-wissenschaft, Heft 11. 
‘vo, Dresden, 1880. 

(Wyman, C.) B. Q., a Biographical and Biblio- 
xvaphical Fragment. (25 copies printed.) 16mo, 
London, 1880. 

Bernard Quaritch’s Annual Trade Sale, 1885. 
Karl W. Hiersemann. Sonder-Abdruck aus 
dem Bérsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel, 
No. 265. S8vo, Leipzig, 1885. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the eminent Biblio- 
grapher. By F. M. Holmes. With portrait.— 
‘ireat Thoughts, Third Series, vol. ix. No. 226. 
London, 1897. 

Bernard Quaritch's Semi-Centennial. With 
vortrait.—Publishers’ Weekly, vol. lii. No. 19. 
New York, 1897. 

(Quarterly Review.—The History of Bookselling in 
England.—January, 1892. 

Ralph, James, 1705(?)-62.—The Case of Authors by 
Profession or Trade Stated ; in Regard to Book- 
— the Stage, and the Public. Svo, London, 

758. 

Rees, Thomas, 1777-1864, and Britton, John, 1771- 

57.—Reminiscences of Literary London from 
1779 to 1853. With Interesting Anecdotes of 
Publishers, Authors, and Book Auctioneers of 
that Period. Privately printed, 1853. New 
edition, ‘‘ Edited by a Book-Lover,” New York 
and London, 1896. 

Religious Tract Society. 

he Jubilee Memorial of the Religious Tract 
Society, containing a Record of its Origin, Pro- 
ceedings, and Results, a.p. 1799 to a.p. 1849. 
By William Jones, Corresponding Secretary. 
Large Svo, London, 1850. 

The Story of the Religious Tract Society for 
One Hundred Years. By Samuel G. Green, 
D.D. S8vo, London, 1899. 


Richardson, Samuel, 1689-1761.—The Correspond- 
ence of Samuel Richardson. With Memoir by 
. A. L. Barbauld. 6 vols. crown Svo, Lon- 

don, 1804. 

The Collected Works of Samuel Richardson. 
With a Sketch of his Life by the Rev. E. 
Mangin. 19 vols. crown Svo, London, 1811. 

Samuel Richardson: a_ Biographical and 
Critical Study. By Clara Linklater Thomson. 
With portrait. Crown 8vo, London, 1900. 

Miss Thomson's book has a full Bibliography of Richard- 
soniana. 

Rivington, House of.—The House of Rivington. 
By Septimus Rivington. 8vo, London, 1894. 
Publishers’ Circular, 15 January, 1885 ; 2 June, 

189). Bookseller, January, 1885; 6 June, 1890. 
Roberts, William.—The Earlier History of English 
Bookselling. Crown 8vo, London, 1889; new 

and cheaper edition, London, 1892. 

“The present volume only brings my scheme up to the 
earlier part of the last (t.¢. eighteenth] century.” —Preface. 
Sookselling in the Poultry. — City Press, 

16 Aug., 1890. 

Rome.—The Book -trade of Ancient Rome. 
Book-Lore, vol. iv. 121. London, 1886 

Ruddiman, Thomas, 1674-1757.—The Life of Thomas 
Ruddiman, Keeper for almost Fifty Years of 
cates at Edinburgh. George Chalmers. 
8vo, London, 1794. 


Book auctioneer, printer, Latin grammarian. 


See 


Ruskin, John, 1819-1900.—Fors Clavigera, 1871-84. 
The references are to the numbers of the 


etters.) 

The Author's Battle with Booksellers, a 
Losing Game at First, but now nearly won, 62; 
and those they hire, 89. 

Beokeelling, Trade, Author’s principles as 
managed by Mr. Allen, 6, 11, 16, 62, 89 (and see 
Notes and Correspondence, 10, 14, and 15). 

Publishing and Bookselling Trade, abuses of, 
53, 57. 

Rylands, W. H.—Booksellers in Warrington, 1639, 
1657. (Liverpool Historic Society’s Proceedings- 
vol. xxxvii.) Svo, Liverpool, 1888. 

Won. H. Peer. 
(To be concluded.) 


‘Dersy’s Ram.’—The following song was 
learnt by a Cape Cod sailor during the war 
of 1812-15, when it was common, and was 
taught to his nephew, of whom I have it :— 
As I was going to Derby on a pleasant summer day, 
*Twas there I spied the biggest ram that ever was 

fed on hay. 
He had four feet to walk upon and four feet to stand, 
And every foot he stood upon covered forty acres of 


nd. 
Chorus: Turna ra zee, sir, and his eyes, sir, 
And his head was bigger than his eyes. 
The horns upon this ram, sir, they reached up to 
the moon ; 
A man went up them in January and didn’t come 
down till June. 
Chorus: Turna ra zee, sir, &e. 
The wool on this ram’s back, sir, it reached up to 


the sky, 
Where the eagles built their nest, for I heard the 


young ones cry. orus. 
The man that butchered this ram, sir, was drowned 
in his blood, ; 
And forty more astanding around was carried away 
in the flood. horus. 
Now this old ram’s pizzle, sir, measured forty yards 
and an ell, é 
That was sent to Ireland to ring St. Patrick’s bell. 
horus. 
There was forty gentlemen of honor, sir, come to see 
this old ram’s bones, 
And forty ladies of honor went to see this old ram’s 
stones. Chorus. 
The — that owned this ram, sir, was counted very 
rich, 
But the one that made this song was a lying son of 
a bitch. 
GeorGce Davis CHASE. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
(This version of the well-known song differs widely 
from that generally cited.) 


*‘Herrinc Sonc.’—The following ‘ Herring 
Song’ was sometimes used by the men as 4 
cradle song :— 

As I was walking down by the seaside, 

I saw an old herring floating up with the tide ; 
He was forty feet long and fifty feet square, 

If this ain’t a great lie I will sing no more here. 
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And what do you think I made of his head ? 
*Twas forty fine ovens as ever baked bread, 
Some shovels and pokers and other fine things,— 
Don’t you think I made well of my jovial herring? 
And what do you think I made of his eyes? 
Twas forty great puddings and fifty great pies, 
Some mustards and custards and other fine things, — 
Don’t you think I made well of my jovial herring ? 
Now what do you think I made of his fins? 
It was sixty fine Dutchmen as ever drank gin, 
shame was Swedes and Norwegians and other fine 
things,— 
Don’t you think I made well of my jovial herring? 
And what do you think I made of his tail? 
Twas forty fine es as ever sot sail, 
Some long-boats and barges and other fine things,— 
Don’t you think I made well of my jovial herring? 
And what do you think I made of his scales? 
*Twas forty fine blacksmiths as ever made nails, 
Some carpenters and masons and other fine things,— 
Don’t you think I made well of my jovial herring ? 
And what do you think I made of his guts? 
Some forty pretty maidens and fifty great sluts, 
Some kitchen maids and chamber maids and other 
fine things,— 
Don’t you think I made well of my jovial herring ? 
Tis fizzlecum fizzlecum jig, 
A long-tail sow and a short-tail pig. 
Georce Davis CHASE. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 


Tae Cepitta.— This well-known mark 
(which signifies little zeta and takes the place 
of cz) is used in French words under the 
letter ¢ when followed by one of the vowels 
a, 0, or u, to indicate that it has the soft 
sound, as before ¢, i, or y. We do not use it 
in English, presumably because there is no 
exception to c being hard (formerly its 
universal force) before a, o, or u. But, oddly 
enough, the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ 
inserts it where c is followed by e, ¢, or y, 
in which cases it is not necessary even in 
French. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“Foutarp.”—In Larousse’s dictionary the 
prigin of the word foulard (“ étoffe de soie de 
la famille des taffetas,” &c.) is stated to be 
unknown. I had always supposed it to be 
derived from fouler, to press, to trample on, 
&e., this make of silk being so soft and 
uncreasable that it can be rumpled and even 
squeezed with impunity ; but it occurs to me 

at another signification of fouler—i.e., to 
mill (cloth, &c.), to full—might be more to the 

int. From Webster's Dictionary and from 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ I gather that the 
essential of the fulling process is pressure, 
whether by beating with mallets or, as of 

ter years, by mangling between rollers, the 
object being to shrink and thicken the cloth. 
One of the equivalents (?) offered in Webster 


for the verb t. full is Low Latin folare, to 
smooth, bleach, &c. 

I have learnt from the buyers of two 
large Kensington houses that foulard is not 
made of silk proper, but of a certain refuse- 
part of the cocoon known as “shap” ; that 
this undergoes a process of pressure similar 
to that by which waste wool is converted 
into “shoddy,” and that the material is 
finally highly calendered. It may be ques- 
tioned whether these particulars would apply 
to the old as well as to the variety of node 
productions called “foulard.” 

Since communicating the above I have 
seen the remark in Littré that, considering 
the lack of historical evidence, it cannot be 
determined whether this word comes from 
some Oriental term or from /ouler. 

Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 
(The ‘ H.E.D,’ merely says adopted from Fr. foward.] 


LyNnotp Famity.— One of the persons who 
witnessed the aurora borealis in 1639 was 
Mr. Edmund Lynold, at Healing (ante, p. 242). 
These notes about him may be useful. 

In 1631 John Clarke, of Lincoln, edited 
the ‘Colloquies’ of Erasmus, and at the end 
of the volume was added a “lusus anagram- 
maticus ” on Erasmus’s name by “ Edmundus 
Lynold, de Heling, Lincoln ” (ed. 1727). 

In 1634 “ Edmund Lyneold ” was suspended 
from the ministry by the High Commission 
‘for refusing to conform (8. R. Gardiner, 
'*History of England, 1603-42,’ vol. x., 1884, 
p. 224). 

There are marriage licences at Lincoln: 
1606, 31 July, Wm. Dale, parson of South 
Stoke, and Anne, daughter of John Lynold, 
“clk dec,” of Healing ; and 1614, 30 June, 
Walter Allen, rector of Withcall, and “ Pris- 
cilla Linolde, of Healing, sp"” (Gibbons, 
‘Lincoln Marr. Lic.,’ 1888, pp. 20, 


Joun Gaupen: Epwarp Lewknor. —In 
its memoir of Bishop Gauden the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says that in 1630 he was already married to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Russell 


and widow of Edward Lewknor. But this is 
impossible, as Edward Lewknor did not die 
till December, 1634. The Denham register is 
my authority. A portrait of this Edward 
Lewknor was recently sold among the Rayn- 
ham portraits at Christie's, lot 152. But he 
was wrongly described in the sale catalogue 
as brother to Mary, first wife of Horatio, 
Lord Townshend. He was her father, and she 
was an only child. A 

“ WeNTWoRTH”: ITs LocaL PRONUNCIATION. 


—Pror. SKEAT alludes (ante, p. 229) to the 
fact that “ Winta’s worth has become Went- 
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worth.” It may appropriately be added that 
the name is still pronounced locally Wint’orth. 
In 1887 an exhibition in honour of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee was opened at Elsecar by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck. After the cere- 
mony I inquired my way to Wentworth, and 
when about a mile away inquired again, this 
time of a lad about twelve years old. He 
denied all knowledge of the place. I then 
asked him whether he was not, like myself, a 
stranger in the locality, to which he replied 
that he had always lived thereabouts. “Then,” 
said I, “you must know, surely, where Earl 
Fitzwilliam lives.” His face at once beamed 
with intelligence as he said, “Oh, yo meean 
Wint’orth,” and followed up by directions 
which were all that one could wish. This is 
but one of many instances which might be 
adduced of the persistence in the local dialect 
of the pronunciation as recorded in oR 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ PART AND PARCEL.”—The earliest example 
of this locution as yet sent to us for the 
‘ Dictionary’ is of 1837, “ this being part and 
parcel of my present subject.” I have little 
doubt that much earlier instances can be 
furnished, and shall be obliged to any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who will send them. Address 
Dr. Murray, Oxford. J. A. H. M. 


Passiu.—When did this Latin adverb begin 
to be used in English context, after names of 
authors or books! We greatly want examples 
before the nineteenth century. One would 
expect to find it in the eighteenth century, 
and perhaps in the seventeenth; but the 
‘Stanford Dictionary’ has it only from 1803. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


_PASsING-BELL.—The Sixty-seventh Canon 
directs, “‘ When any is passing out of this life, 
a bell shall be tolled, and the Minister shall 
not then slack to do his last duty.” Dr. 
Johnson explains “ Passing- bell” as “The 
bell which rings at the hour of departure, to 
obtain prayers for the passing soul: it is 
often used for the bell which rings imme- 
diately after death.” Is the passing-bell as 
thus defined now rung anywhere? And is 
the name “ passing-bell” commonly given to 
the bell rung after death ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford, 
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Francois Vivarks.—J’ai l'honneur de faire 
appel A l’intermédiaire de votre estimable 
journal pour obdtenir, s'il est possible, des 
renseignements relativement a une étude 
historique que je poursuis. Elle a pour 
objet la vie et les ceuvres du graveur Fran- 
cois Vivarés, qui, né en France en 1709, 
passa en Angleterre 4 lage de dix-huit ans 
et vécut & Londres jusqu’en 1780. L'euvre 
de cet artiste est tres considérable, et a eu 
une influence décisive sur l’orientation, en 
Angleterre, de l'art de la gravure, qui a 
atteint dans votre pays un degré de per- 
fection si remarquable. 

Je suis suftisamment documenteé sur l’ceuvre 
de Fr. Vivarés. J’ai le catalogue complet 
de ses planches et un certain nombre de ses 
gravures. J’ai le catalogue de la vente de 
son fonds, aprés sa mort, et j'ai relevé toutes 
les notices oiographiques qui ont paru a son 
sujet dans les ouvrages anglais et étrangers. 

Ce que je cherche aujourd’hui, ce sont les 
renseignements inédits qui pourraient me 
faire pénétrer plus avant dans la vie privée 
de l’artiste et le suivre dans sa descendance, 
Peut-étre existe-t-il de pareils documents, 
soit sous forme de correspondances manu- 
scrites, de mémoires non publiés, &c. Peut- 
étre se trouvent-ils dans des bibliothéques 
publiques ou privées dont il serait possible 
de les faire sortir dans l’intérét de histoire 
de l’art. 

Puisque votre journal a pour but principal 
Vétude des problémes de ce genre, je pense 
que je ne suis pas indiscret en m’adressant 
a lui et 4 votre obligeance. 

Henry VIVAREZ. 

12, Rue de Berne, Paris. 


Netson anp Wotsey.—Is it possible that 
the greatest of English naval commanders 
is buried in a second-hand sarcophagus? It 
appears so, for the tomb at St. Paul’s is said 
to be that of Cardinal Wolsey. Brutus. 


Bass Rock Music.—James Ray, of White- 
haven, took part in the battle of Culloden as 
a volunteer serving under the Duke of Cum- 
berland. On the northward march in Janu- 
ary, 1746, he records in his letters that “ we 
had a fine view of Tantallon Castle and the 
Bass Rock, whence the Scots derive their 
march on the drum.” This must mean that 
his soldiering experience in Flanders and 
elsewhere had made Ray familiar with & 
military air used in the Scots regiments and 
named after the Bass Rock. Can any reader 
say whether this air has survived, or whether 
there is any other record of it? It has beem 
suggested to the querist by a military author, 
Col. Greenhill-Gardyne, of Finavon, Forfar- 
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shire, that Ray, being an Englishman, may 


have confused the s with the rock of 
— and been thinking about the 
air :— 


Dumbarton’s drums beat bonnie, O, 

And mind me o’ my Johnnie, O. 
The gallant ofticer believes this to have been 
the march of the Royal Scots, that oldest of 
regiments, but he fancies that the drums 
were those of a Mr. Dumbarton, who was 
colonel of the regiment when the air was 
composed. It would certainly be odd if the 
Royal Scots named their march after a rock 
in the Lennox instead of one in the Lothians, 
with which they were and are territorially 
associated. It would be very interesting if a 
‘Bass Rock March’ could be disinterred that 
would lilt to the ballad commemorating the 
famous fight which took place upon the sea 
beside the Bass Rock in 1489, between Sir 
Andrew Wood, of Largo, and the sturdy 
English captain Sir Steven Bull, of whic 
the final verse is :— 

The battle fiercely it was focht 
Near to the craig o’ Bass: 
When next we meet the English loons, 
May nae waur come to pass! 
Grorce Law. 


Encravincs.—I have recently bought four 
steel engravings very fine work, in old oak 
frames, as follows :— 

“No. 17. The North View of Mettingham Castle 
and College in the County of Suffolk. Inscribed to 
Tobias Hunt, Esq. Sam! and Nath! Black, del. et 
sculp. Published according to Act of Parliament, 
March 25th, 1738.” 

_ “No. 22. South East View of Caer-Phily Castle, 
in the County of Glamorgan. Inscribed to Herbert 
Viscount Windsor and Baron Mountjoy. Sam! an 
Nath' Black, del. et sculp. Publisht according to 
Act of Parliament, April 5th, 1740.” 

“No. 38. South Eastern View of Brecknock 
Castle. Inscribed to William Morgan, Esq. Sam! 
and Nath! Black, del. et seulp. Published accord- 
ing to Act of Parliament, March 25th, 1741.” 

“No. 73. North East View of Caernarvon Castle. 
With explanatory notes. Sam! and Nath' Black, 
el. et sculp. Published according to Act of 
Parliament, Ap' 9th, 1742.” 

Can your readers tell me where I could 
obtain others of the series? Were Samuel 
and Nathaniel Black famous for their work ? 

at does “publisht according to Act of 
Parliament *mean? I shall be glad of any 
information relating to this series of fine 
steel engravings. Hutton. 
Astley House, Bolton, Lancashire. 


ApmrraLt DonaLp British 


West Indies. In consequence of Campbell’s 
action he lost his position, and died shortly 
after. Can any of your readers refer me to any 
work giving a detailed account of his services, 
or say whether the British Government ever 
compensated his widow and family, who 
suffered distress? I should also be glad to 
know particulars of his parentage. 
ALAISTER MAcGILLEAN. 


Arms or Pore Pius X.—At 6™ S. vi. 81 
was given by Mr. Everarp Green, F\S.A., 
a very interesting list of the coats of arms 
of the Popes from Innocent III. to Leo XIIL, 
covering, therefore, the period from 1198 to 
1903. Could this now completed by a 
description of the coat of Pius X. . Pp 


Wysvurne Famity.—This family, residing 
in the county of Cumberland, bore — 
three bars between as many mullets or. 
shall be much obliged by information whether 
any descendants are living in Cumberland or 
in the North of England. H. D. E. 


“SraT CRUX DUM VOLVITUR ORBIS” is 
uoted in the Month for March last, p. 150. 
s the author known or where it first occurs ? 

N. M. & A. 


OxrorD MEN sENT To THE ToweR.—I shall 
be much obliged to any one who will give me 
the names and college of the persons to whom 
reference is made in a letter from - Quadra 
to the Duchess of Parma, dated 15 November, 


1561 (* Cal. S. P. Span., Eliz.,’ vol. i. No. 143), 
as follows :— 

“Two days ago six young Oxford students were 

thrown into the Tower of London. They were 
brought before the Council on a charge of having 
resisted the Mayor, who had gone to take away the 
crucifix from their college chapel,” &c. 
The Register of the Acts of the Privy Council 
from 12 May, 1559, to 28 May, 1562, is un- 
happily lost. Is not such interference of the 
Mayor in a university matter most unusual ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ Foerr’.”"—Perhaps some of your readers 
could supply an interpretation (which has 
been sought vainly in Dufresne’s, Fennell- 
Stanford's, and other dictionaries) of the 
word foleit’, occurring in a Barnstaple mer- 
chant’s inventory of 1413 (Escheator’s In- 
quisitions, file 659), thus: ‘‘unai kercher & 
uni foleitu’ de Cotyn, ijs. ; duo foleit’ de 
Northefolke, xvii* ;...... uni foleit’ de Strau- 


officer was in the Portuguese service 1797- 
1805, and in the latter year gave important | 
information to Lord Nelson as to the diree- | 
tion the French fleet had taken, viz. the 


bury clothe, 1* ob.” If from Lat. foliatus, 
one could fancy its describing some scalloped 
or quasi-leaf-shaped fichu or shawl; but it 
might, perhaps, be traced instead to a L. 
Latin word that I find in Webster’s Dictionary 
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(under ‘Full,’ v.t.), folare, to smooth, bleach. 


Again, there is about it a faint aqunien of | 
“uncertain | 
I have just found in Littré, | 


the French foulard, another word o 
derivation. 
* Follette......sorte de fichu A la mode vers 
1722.” Ernet Leca-WEgKEs. 


Ratecu Portrait.—Two portraits of Sir 
Walter Ralegh engraved by Simon Pass are 
included in the list of the latter’s works in 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ &c. (1876), 
iii. 145-6. The first is thus described : “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh in an oval, arms and devices. 
Sim. Pass sculps. Comp. Holland exc. Oval 
4to,” and is to be found in Ralegh’s ‘ History 
of the World,’ from the third (1617) edition 
to the tenth (1687). The second is simply 
noted as “another of Sir Walter Raleigh * 


England’ (ed. 1824, ii. 140) it is stated to 
bear the inscription “ Fortunam ex aliis.” I 
have been unable to meet with an example of 
the latter, and should feel greatly obliged for 
any information where a copy of it could be 
. N. M.D. 


seen. 
Salterton, Devon. 


JessaMy Bripe.—Can any of your readers 
tell me what is the meaning of the above 
name, which was given by Goldsmith to Miss 
Mary Horneck ? F. E. 8. 

(‘The History of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, 
3 vols., 1753, was written by Mrs. Eliza Haywood. 
Foye talks of jessamy gloves, 15 Feb., 1668/9. See 


. & Q.,’ 8" S. xi. 148, 213; and Austin Dobson's 
* Life of Goldsmith,’ pp. 154-5. ] 


James Brinpitey. — Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where James Brindley 
the engineer, was born, when he died, and 
where he was buried? Does any illustration 
of his birthplace exist? and, if so, where is 
it to be found ? J. R. Frvcu. 


(Neither Smiles nor the ‘ D.N.B.’ seems to supply 
the information you seek.] 


Mitcuet & Fintay, Bankers.—This firm 
is mentioned, in letters written early in the 
eighteenth century, as near the Post Office, 
London. I should be glad to know how long 
it existed and the name of the senior partner. 
The junior was Robert Finlay, who married, 
29 July, 1707, at St. Audoen’s, Dublin, Kathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Alderman Thos. 
Somerville, of Dublin (by Katherine King 
his wife), and had issue James, Katherine, 
&c. Robert Finlay’s address in 1709 and 
subsequently appears to have been “Shel- 
burne Lane, n" y® Post Office, London.” 

Cuarzes 8. Bt. 


Goop Fripay anp Low Trpgs.—At St. 
Mary’s, Scilly, it is firmly believed that 


the lowest tide of the year, as happened to 
be the case this year, is invariably on Good 
Friday, at whatever date it may occur. Is 
there anything to justify this belief on 
astronomical ground? and are like super- 
stitions known elsewhere ? H. 2. 


Earty MS. Mention or SHAKESPEARE.— 
In Malone’s ‘Inquiry,’ 1796, p. 67, is the 
following foot-note :— 


“Venus and Adonis,’ l6mo, 1596.—This poem 
was entered on the Stationers’ Books, by Richard 
Field, April 18, 1593 ; and I long since conjectured 
that it was printed in that year, though I bave 
never seen an earlier edition than that above quoted, 
which is in my possession. Since 1 published that 
poem [in 1700) my conjecture has been confirmed, 

yond a doubt; the following entry having been 


but in Granger's ‘Biographical History of | found in an ancient MS. diary, which some time 


since was in the hands of an acquaintance of Mr. 
Steevens, by whom it was communicated to me; 
*12th of June, 1593. For the Survay of Fraunce, 
with the Venus and Athonay pt Shakspere, xiid.’” 


Afterwards, as he states in a note to the 
second edition of his ‘Shakespeare’ (vol. xx. 
p. 9), Malone acquired a copy of the 1593 
edition, the existence of which he had con- 
jectured, but he now says nothing of the 
“ancient MS. diary.” Under the circum- 
stances it was not necessary that he should; 
it is, however, possible that he had come to 
have doubts of its existence. I have not 
been able to find any allusion to it by any 
subsequent writer, and it is absent from 
Ingleby’s ‘Centurie of Prayse’ and from 
Furnivall’s ‘Fresh Allusions.’ Is anything 
known of it? H. A. Evans. 

Begbroke, Oxon. 


H. Lawrance, FANMAKER, Patt MALL.— 
The Duke and Duchess of Gordon had a box 
at the King’s Theatre for the opera season 
1787-8. The fan used by the duchess was 
made by the above fanmaker. I shall be 

lad to learn whether the ancestors of this 
anmaker were in any way connected with 
the Buchan district, Aberdeenshire, where 
the above way of spelling Lawrance was 
once extremely common. The first person I 
have come across in history to use it either 
as a Christian name or a surname was Law- 
rance Fraser, of Philorth, Fraserburgh, cirea 
1498. Please send answers relating to the 
above or any Lawrances connected with 
Aberdeenshire to 

Rosert Murpocu LAWRANCE. 
71, Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


Wuire Tourpary. — Could any of your 
readers give me the botanical name of 
white turbary? A name for it in Lancashire 
is dewon. W. E. 8. 
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Beplies, 


“OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS.” 
(10 §. i, 246.) 

Tuose who refer to Kipling’s poem should 
not omit the ‘‘the.” I believe that “ Notre 
Dame des Nieges” is the dedication of some 
chapels among the mountains in Switzerland, 
but I do not know whence Kipling got the 
title. He told me, however, that it had been 
floating in his mind for some time before the 
occasion for the verses arose. The facts of 
their composition constitute so remarkable 
an illustration of his genius as to be worth 
mention, and I think he will not mind their 
narration. 

The news of the Canadian diminution of 
the duty on imports from England arrived 
one Saturday morning. I was then staying 
at Torquay, and Kipling, who was living 
near, came over the following Monday morn- 
ing. He spoke of the Canadian action, and 
said that, while cycling the day before, some 
lines had come into his mind about it, but he 
had not written them down. He recited 
them to me, and said that he thought of 
working them up for a week or two and then 
publishing them. urged him todo so at once, 
while the subject was fresh in the mind of 
the public (we were sitting in a garden lookin 
over the bay towards the west). He said, “ 
will come to your rooms, then, and write them 
out.” He did so, and then read them, dis- 
cussed a line or two, made a few alterations, 
wrote them out again, put them in an 
envelope for the Z'imes, and dismissed them 
from his mind. After lunch I sent them off 
by train ; they appeared in the 7'imes next 
morning, and the same evening, having been 
telegraphed to Canada, were recited there at 
a meeting of, I think, the Imperial League. 
The verses seem to mea marvellous example 
of work struck off while the iron is still glow- 
ing on the anvil, their spirit breathing the 
warmth of feeling which inspired them, and 
their form more effective than that which any 
spacing at the cold metal could produce. 
The Canadian objection to their title is surely 
an instance alike of ingratitude and of 
perverted over-sensitiveness. 

R. Gowers, M.D. 


The phrase is at least seven or eight cen- 
turies old, and the title of “Our Lady of the 
Snow (or Snows)” is known to every well. 
informed Catholic. 

“Sancta Maria ad Nives” is one of the 
several titles a in the course of ages to 
the great basilica in Rome dedicated to Our 


of Santa Maria Maggiore, or Saint Mary 
Major. 

The French expression “ Notre Dame des 
Nieges” or “Sainte Marie des Nieges” is 
equivaleat to the German “Maria zum 
Schnee,” the Italian “La Madonna della 
Neve,” and the Spanish “Maria de las 
Nieves.” The last was the baptismal name 
of the princess of Braganza who in 1871 
became the wife of Alphonso de Bourbon, 
brother of Don Carlos, and no doubt the 
motive of her being so called was the fact 
that she was born on 5 August (1852), the 
day of the dedication of the said basili 
which in the Roman kalendar was observ 
as a feast of St. Mary under the above title. 
It is of interest to note further that it was 
not owing to her complexion, but to her 
baptismal name of Maria de las Nieves, that 
this Spanish princess was popularly known 
as Dona Blanca. 

The pious legend to which the ‘pretty 
phrase” no doubt owes its origin is given 
en extenso in the Roman Breviary for the 
Nones of August. There it is related how 
one John, a Roman patrician, and his wife, 
having a large fortune, but no children to 
inherit it, vowed their wealth to the service 
of the Mother of God. They were, however, 
at a loss to know how best to dispose of it. 


| After they had sought Divine guidance in 


prayer, the Virgin Mary is said to have 
appeared to each separately in sleep, as also 
to the reigning Pontiff, Pope Liberius, and to 
have made it clear to them that she desired 
that the money should be devoted to the 
building of a church in her honour. On the 
same night, though it was August, snow fell 
on the Esquiline hill. This occurrence was 
taken to be a supernatural indication of the 
site chosen. The plan of the church was 
marked out in the snow as it lay on the 
ground, “deep and crisp and even,” and the 
church was commenced forthwith. It was 
at first known in history as the Liberian 
Basilica; it was later on practically rebuilt 
—and dedicated to the Mother of God—by 
Sixtus III. It may be conjectured that it 
was in connexion with this dedication that 
the aforesaid legend sprang up but appa- 
rently not for some hundreds of years after- 
wards. Be this as it may, however, the truth 
of the legend seems to lack any solid evi- 
dence in its support. (Cf. ‘The Holy Year 
of Jubilee,’ by the Rey. H. Thurston, 8.J., 
pp. 197 et segq.) 

In the thirteenth century the feast of 
S. Maria ad Nives was not universally ob- 
served in the Church ; on the other hand, 


y, and now generally known as that 


before the time of Paul IV. in 1558 the feast 
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had so greatly spread that that Pontiff was 
induced to transfer the feast of St. Dominic 
from the 5th to the 4th of August. The office 
of the feast was enjoined on the entire world 
by Pope St. Pius V. (cf. Dom Géranger, 
* L’Année Liturgique'). The feast was kept 
by the Carthusians, Benedictines, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Carmelites, and others, as also 
in the Mozarabic and Ambrosian Liturgies 
and in the Sarum Rite. In the ‘ Martiloge 
after the Use of the Chirche of Salisbury’ 
we read for 
**The v. day of August. Addicyons. In englonde 
at douer the feest of S. Thomas a monk...... At rome 
ye feast of our lady, called y* feast of say't Mary at 
the snowe, bycause the fyrst chirche of our lady in 
rome was buylded by a reuelacyon, & a miracle of 
snowe y‘ fell there in grete quantite the v. day of 
August.” 
In the Aberdeen Breviary (ed. 1509-10) 
we have the whole story given at even 
greater length than in the Roman Breviary, 
though the accounts are substantially the 
same; but the former Breviary is founded 
on that of Salisbury. Finally, when Bene- 
dict XIV. collected evidence on the subject, 
the earliest authority he could find for the 
“pane was that of Pope Nicholas IV. in 1287, 
who reported the tradition in his time. Hence 
the phrase dates back at least to the thirteenth 
century. 

Many no doubt are the shrines in various 
countries known under this title. I may 
instance the Snow Kirk (S. Maria ad Nives), 


McGee. Shortly the story runs as follows, 
“In the old times, when France held sway,” 
a noble Breton cavalier, whose home was 
beside the “ Rivers Three,” had always made 
it his pious custom to repair to the “ Ville 
Marie” (Montreal) for his Christmas duties. 
On the particular occasion which the ballad 
chronicles the snow fell thick and fast, and 
eventually the cavalier’s horse succumbed to 
cold and fatigue, fell “ stiff as a steed of stone,” 
and became the prey of the howling wolves. 
The ballad proceeds :— 


Sad was the heart and sore the plight 
Of the benumbed, bewildered knight, 
Now scrambling through the storm ; 

At every step he sank apace, 

The death-dew freezing on his face. 

In vaineach loud alarm. 

Down on his knees himself he cast, 
Deeming that hour to be his last, 

Yet mindful of his faith. 

He pay St. Catherine and St. John, 
And our dear Lady called upon 

For grace of happy death. 

When lo! a light beneath the trees, 
Which clank their brilliants in the breeze, 
And lo! a phantom fair! , 
As God is in heaven! by that blest light 
Our Lady's self rose to his sight, 

In robes that spirits wear ! 


All trembling, as she onward smiled, 
Followed that knight our Mother mild, 
Vowing a grateful vow ; ‘ 

Until, i down the mountain gorge, 
She led him to an antique forge, 
Where her own shrine stands now. 


which was founded by Bishop Elphinstone in 
1497, and became the er | church of Old 
Aberdeen. It was a beautiful little church 
of pure Scottish Gothic, but it was destroyed 
under Principal Guild, of King’s College, in 
1643. It occupied the site of what is now 
called the Snow Kirkyard, the R.C. burying- 
ground. The little rustic chapel of “ Maria 
zum Schnee,” which stands at an altitude of 
8,411 ft., amidst the snows and glaciers of 


‘*Fronting on Sherbrooke-street [Montreal] a 
wall of defence and two towers are still erect, to 
show you where once stood Our Lady of the Snows. 
dena The present chapel of the name is in the village 
of Cote des Neiges, behind the mountain.”—‘ De- 
votion to the B.V.M. in N. America,’ by the Rev. 
X. D. Macleod (New York), pp. 139-43. 


Heuer R. H. Gosserin-GRIMSHAWE. 
Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


I may remind Oxonrensts that the Basilica 


Switzerland, by the side of the famous 
Schwarzsee, or “ Black Lake,” and at the foot | 
of the great snow-white Matterhorn, is also | 
of interest. This shrine too has its legend, | 
but it will suffice here merely to recall its | 
name. The 7adlet of 24 August, 1895, gives 
the details. Many an adventurous Alpine 
climber has passed it by, or entered in to 
pray, before attempting to scale the dangerous 
peak above. B. W. 


See Butler's ‘Lives of the Saints,’ sud 
“The dedication of St. Mary ad 
Nives. 


of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome was founded on 
a spot which the Blessed Virgin pointed out 
by means of a miraculous fall of snow on the 
5th of August, 352. “This legend,” wrote 
Augustus J. C. Hare, 

* is commemorated every year on the 5th of August, 
the festa of La Madonna della Neve, when, during 
a solemn high mass in the Borghese chapel, showers 
of white rose-leaves are thrown down constantly 
through two holes in the ceiling ‘like a leafy mist 


| between the priests and worshippers.’ ”—‘ Valks 


in Rome,’ vol. ii. p. 83. 


If the weather should continue its arctic 


| practices of the last few years, genuine snow 


The Canadian legend of Our Lady of the | may again fall on the Esquiline in August. 


Snows is most interesting, and is beautifully 


At Toledo there is a church, Santa Maria la 


told in ‘Canadian Ballads,’ by the Hon. T. D. | Blanca, connected with a legend resembling 
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that which belongs to 8S. Maria Maggiore, 
and, I think, identical :— 

“The origin of the name......dates from the fourth 
century, when Our Lady in a miraculous vision is 
said to have chosen the spot for the erection of a 
church in her honour, which was covered with 
snow. Pope Liberius then ordered the church to 
be built and consecrated to the White Lady— 
Nuestra Sefiora la Blanca.” 

Thus did the late Miss Hannah Lynch 
express herself in ‘Toledo’ (“ Medieval 
Towns”), p. 238. 

Seville has also a church under the same 
invocation. Murillo took the legend as a 
subject of pictures for its adornment. The 
purity of snow, I imagine it was, that led 
to its being associated with Our Lady in 
traditions. St. 


(Mr. Grorce Ancvs is also thanked for a reply.] 


American Loya.ists (10 §. i. 269).—The 
record of compensation paid to the United 
Empire Loyalists is incomplete. A part is, 
I believe, preserved at the Treasury ; the 
remainder of the roll is in the United States 
—I understand, in the Record Office at 
Washington. This portion has been, I am 
told, destroyed toa great extent by neglect 
and exposure ; but | am informed that its 
publication will shortly take place. H. M. H. 
might obtain fuller information as to this 
from the secretary of the United Empire 
Loyalists’ Association at Toronto. U.E 

Egerton Ryerson’s ‘ Loyalists of America,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 159-82, may help H. M. H. The 
introduction to Lorenzo Sabine’s ‘ American 
Loyalists’ is also useful. Both these writers 
= as their chief authority John Eardley 
Vilmot’s ‘ Historical View of the Commission, 
with Account of the Compensation granted 
by Parliament.’ Wilmot was chairman of 
the Commission. His book is sometimes to 

found in second-hand bookshops, and is 
very likely in the British Museum. Van 
Tyne’s ‘ Loyalists’ is a small book lately 
published. I have not read it, but it may 
give information. No one has yet done 
justice to the unhappy Loyalists. 
M. N. G. 


‘EXAMINATION OF AN OLD MANvuscRIPT 
(10 S. i. 259).—I appreciate your good in- 
tentions in finding room for a notice of my 
investigation into an ‘Old Manuscript’; but 
your intentions are, I fear, made of none 
effect by the writer of the notice. May I 
state that the MS. in question is not the 

first leaf” (afterwards reduced to a page) 
of any “‘ work,” but a quire of eighty-eight 
originally ninety-six—pages? The “leaf” 


referred to was really and only the front half 
of the cover. The so-called “ work ” is merely 
a collection of written copies of miscellaneous 
papers and groups of papers numbering six- 
teen separate compositions ; and so far from 
being anonymous, the authors of all but one 
are well known. Nor has this collection ever 
been called ‘ The Conference of Pleasure.’ I 
show clearly, at the outset, that Spedding 
published a group of four of the sixteen 
papers, to which group he wrongly gave 
the title ‘A Conference,’ &c. ; while Bacon’s 
own title and sub-titles were before him in 
the page of scribble! Further, the names of 
Shakespeare and others had little or nothing 
to do with my “conclusion,” although the 
relations I have described between the scrib- 
bler and the men named powerfully support 
that conclusion. Finally, to the writer’s 
“ Voila tout,” I answer ‘‘ Ce n’est pas tout” ; 
for over and above my identification of the 
scribbler (which is not unimportant), my 
essay has bearings of which the greater 
importance will 4 recognized by every 
educated reader. T. Le M. Dovussg. 


OproweEr (10 §. i. 227).--This is a strange 
family name, whatever it means. It would 


‘seem to be Dutch or Flemish. Oproer in 


Dutch is uproar in English, Aufrukr in Ger- 
man, and means bustle, as well as the more 
riotous-sounding uproar. I cannot find Bustle 
either in Directory or Blue-Book, but there 
are plenty of Bussells, which is perhaps much 
the same thing. ALDENHAM. 


Is not this a dialectal form of the English 
word “approver”? OswaLp J. REICHEL. 


“Score Inn,” Norrork (10% §, i. 248).— 
What the inscriber of the print evidently 
meant to say is that “Scole Inn” is remarkable 
for being about equidistant between Norwich 
on the north road and Ipswich on the south, 
1.¢., twenty miles, the village of Scole being 
a great thoroughfare on the high road from 
Ipswich to Norwich and Yarmouth, and 
that the notable circumstance concernin 
the village is that its inn is distinguish 
in more ways than one as a resting-place 
for travellers between those parts. It was built 
by John Peck, a merchant of Norwich, in 
1655 It was a large structure, ornamented 
with a profusion of carved work the size of 
life. Peck’s arms and those of his wife were 
placed over the entrance porch. Among the 
carvings was the figure of an astronomer 
seated on a circumferenter (a theodolite), 
which by a secret device acted as a hygro- 
meter. In fine weather it turned towards 
the north, and when it rained faced the 
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quarter whence the rain came. This remark- 
able sculpture in wood was executed by an 
artisan named Fairchild, and cost 1,057/. 
The inn also contained a large round bed, 
capable of accommodating forty persons. It 
would be interesting to know what has 
become of these antiquities. Are any of 
them still in situ? and, if not, where may 
they be seen? J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


This does not seem to bea difficult problem. 
The ‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ was written 
at Lynn, and contains many Norfolk words. 
It has the entry : “ Scole, to wey wythe, scale, 
balawnce, Libra, balanx vel bilanr.” That is, 
scole is an old Norfolk word for a pair of 
scales. And seeing that the arms of a pair of 
scales are of cuca! lenath, it appears that the 
“Scole Inn” was so called because it was at 
equal distances from four towns which are 
named, the distance in each case being 
twenty miles. 

It is obvious that this is only a medieval 
= ; for the conditions are hardly possible. 

‘Neither are the arms of the balance straight. 
There is actually a village called Scole, near 
the river Waveney, a little below Diss ; and 
this is somewhere near the position. It is, 
as the crow flies and roughly speaking, about 
seventeen miles from Norwich, nineteen from 
Thetford, twenty-one from Bury, and twenty- 
two from Ipswich. And the “Scole Inn” may 
really have meant the inn atScole. If this is 
not correct, perhaps we may hope to be told 
where the inn actually stood. 

Wa rer W. Skeat. 


If a misprint in the / for 7, the meaning 
is clear; or could it be a joke on schola, 
accommodation for learned conversational- 
ists ? Harotp Ma et, Colonel. 


The late Rev. C. R. Manning, of Diss, a 
frequent contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ informed 
me that he traced the name to a shoal in the 
river Waveney, utilized by travellers. 

A. HAL. 

“Kick THE BUCKET” (10“ §. i. 227).—This 
phrase is probably drawn from the expe- 
rience of milking, in which it is not an 
unusual occurrence for a restive cow by 
an unhappy kick to upset a pail full of 
milk; “for we must needs die, and are as 
water spilt on the ground, which cannot be 
gathered up again ” (2 Samuel xiv. 14). 

W. C. B. 

CAMDEN ON SuRNAMES: MUSSELWHITE 
i. 248)—The passage required may 
be in the author's ‘ Britannia,’ to which I 
cannot at present refer, but it is also con- 
tained in his ‘ Remaines,’ and runs as follows : 


“ Neither is there any village in Normandy, that 
ve not denomination to some family in En land ; 
in which number are all names, having the French 
De, Du, Des, De-la —, and beginning or ending 
with Font, Fant, Beau, Sainct, Mont, Bois, Aux, 
Eux, Vall, Vaux, Cort, Court, Fort, Champ, Vil, 
which is corruptly turned in some into Feld, as in 
Baskerfeld, Somerfeld, Dangerfeld, Trublefeld, 
Greenefeld, Sackefeld, for Baskervil, Somervil, 
Dangervil, Turbervil, Greenevil, Sackvil; and in 
others into Well, as Boswell for Bossevil, Freshwell 
for Freshevil.”"—Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ London, 
1614, p. 113. 
The only change in the spelling I have made 
is to put v instead of « in such words as 
Baskervil. Joun T. Curry. 


May not Mussell be derived from the 
mollusc? A Nicholas le Musele is found 
“ Placit : in Dom. Cap. Westminster,” and the 
humble barnacle ol whelk both lent their 
names to human beings. 

Camden refers to the Norman origin of 
many English surnames in his ‘ Remains 
concerning Britain’ (p. 118, ed. M. A. Lower, 
1870); and there is much information on the 
subject in chap. vii. of the late Canon Isaac 
Taylor’s well-known ‘Words and Places.’ 

A. R. Bayzey. 


** Neither is there any village in Normandy 
that gave not denomination to some family 
in England ” occurs at p. 118 in John Russell 
Smith’s edition of Camden's ‘ Remains.’ 

Sr. 


Latin Lives (10% S. i. 248).—The lines are 
leonine verse, and I think should be read :— 
Hw literz] regis sunt mentis, ibique locate, 
Per quas irrores nus, Christe, docendo, sorores. 
| O felix anima que non descendit ad ima 
Ut facie cxli potiatur luce fideli ! 

Virgineus ceetus, perdulci carmine letus, 
Gaudet in eternum regem speculando supernum 
Hoc nobis dona sanctorum Christe corona 
Sedibus xternis quo sociemur eis. 
These (pictures or letters) are sprung from 
the king’s mind, and are placed there that 
by them, by their teaching, thou mayest 
refresh the sisters. 
O happy spirit which does not go down to the pit 
That it may enjoy the face of heaven in loyal light. 
The assembly of maidens, rejoicing in sweet har- 
mony, 
Rejoices for ever gazing on the king supernal ; 
Therefore present us, O Christ, with the crown of 
the saints, 
That we may be joined to them in eternal abodes. 
I take it that “ nobis dona corona” is careless 
Latin for ‘‘ nobis dona coronam.” 
Herbert A. Strone. 
University, Liverpool. 


Tasso AND MILTON (10 S. i. 202, 249).— 
Voltaire has something to say on this subject, 
and as his remarks are very sensible they 
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may be worth quoting. The following is 
from his account of Milton in the ‘ Essai sur 
la Poésie Epique’ :— 

“Tla pu prendre dans le Tasse la description de 
Yenfer, le caractére de Satan, le conseil des démons : 
imiter ainsi, ce n’est point étre plagiaire, c’est 
latter, comme dit Boileau, contre son original; 
cest enrichir sa langue des beautés des langues 
étrangéres; c’est nourrir son génie et l’accroitre 
du génie des autres ; c’est ressembler A Virgile, qui 
imita Homére. Sans doute Milton a jouté contre le 
Tasse avec des armes inégales ; la langue anglaise ne 
pouvait rendre lharmonie des vers italiens :— 

Chiama gli abitatori dell’ ombre eterne 

Il rauco suon della tartarea tromba ; 

Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 

E I aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba, &c. 
Cependant Milton a trouvé l'art d’imiter heureuse- 
ment tous ces beaux morceaux. II est vrai que ce 
qui n’est qu'un épisode dans le Tasse est le sujet 
méme dans Milton ; il est encore vrai que, sans la 

inture des amours d’Adam et d’Eve, comme sans 
‘amour de Renaud et d’Armide, les diables de 
Milton et du Tasse n’auraient pas eu un grand 


succes. 
W. R. B. Pripgaux. 


Tue German Reprint or LeicarraGa’s 
Booxs (10 §,. i. 284).—In line 18 of my 
article read p. 339, not p. 399; and insert 
before that item “p. 120, v. 9, Ioannesez.” 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

Mintature or Isaac Newron (10% §, i. 
248).—Mr. BrrkBecK may count himself 
fortunate in possessing this miniature, and 
it would be interesting to all readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to learn how he came by it, and 
in whose possession it has been since the 
death of Sir Isaac in 1726/7. Of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris Sir Isaac was 
elected a Foreign Associate in 1699. He had 
been a Fellow of the Royal Society since 1672, 
and waselected its President in 1703, continuing 
toact as such until his death. He presided 
for the last time on 28 February, 1726/7, 
and the miniature would doubtless be given 
him when he was first elected President. Is 
Mr. Birkseck, however, quite certain of the 
date on the miniature? Sir Isaac was not 
knighted by Queen Anne until 1705, two years 
later than the date Mr. BirkBeEck gives. The 
painter would doubtless be a Parisian. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Sir Isaac Newton was the first President of 
the Royal Society, and held that position 
from 1703 till his death, which took place on 
20 March, 1727. The honour of knighthood 
was conferred upon him by Queen Anne on 
15 April, 1705. The Museum of the Royal 

lety was commenced in 1665, and the 


account of its rarities in Hatton’s ‘ London,’ | 
1708, occupies twenty pages, which probably | 


was known as the “Royal Academy of 
Sciences.” Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


(10 §. i. 67, 257).—Mr. 
F. A. Hopkmys gives a very interesting paper 
as to “double names.” The practice of 
duplicating names in a family was very 
common in my younger days. If a John 
Smith died, his parents would almost as a 
matter of course christen another child John, 
and this was found to be the explanation 
of many apparently wonderful records of 
longevity. John Smith, born in 1780, dies, 
oe another John appears, maybe ten or 
fifteen years afterwards ; but the birthday 
of his elder brother is claimed for him, and 
the register of the baptism seems to prove 
that he is ten or fifteen years older than he 
really is. But what seems curious to me is 
how few double names of any kind were in 
use seventy or eighty years ago. I had as a 
child fully thirty near relatives, brothers, 
sisters, uncles, and aunts, and none had two 
names. I had at school some thirty-five 
companions, and not one had two names 
except myself. What a curious contrast to 
the present order of things ! G. C. W. 


John Sylvester John Gardiner, D.D., was 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, United 
States, and died in 1830. His first and third 
Christian names were the same, and he seems 
to have been named after his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, who were all 
distinguished men in New England. Dr. 
Gardiner was learned, eloquent, and_ witty. 
He was the founder of that valuable library 
and museum, the Boston 


The question of the rarity of the early use of 
dcabie Christian names has been discussed. See 
6 §. vii. 119, 172; viii. 158, 273, 371; ix. 36, 438 ; 
x. 214, 333; 9% S. vi. 107, 217.] 


Steep anp Deatn (9 8. xii. 389, 512).— 
Most poets and many prose writers have 
touched upon this obvious simile. _Passages 
have been heaped together in ‘N. & Q)., 
ond §, v. 229; 3™ 8. ix. 413; 4 5. vill. 161, 
336 ; but especially at 1* S. ix. 346. I can add 
these further references :— 

Boyle's ‘ Reflections,’ 1665, i. 211. 
Browne, Sir Tho. (another passage quoted in 
* Truths 

Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ 

Seren. * Sardanapalus,’ iv. 1; ‘ Lara,’ i. 29. 

Codd, E. T., ‘Sermons,’ p. 1. 

Howell’s ‘ Instructions,’ Arber, p 24. 

Johnson, ‘ Adventurer,’ No. 39. 


Longfellow, ‘Sleeping Child.’ 
Ovid, * Eleg.,’ ii. Oitr by Marlowe, 1870, p. 245). 
Owen, ‘ Epigrams’ (second collection, No. 193). 
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Pope, Homer. 

Psalms, Bible Vers., xiii. 3. 

Randolph, T.,. ‘ Poems,’ 1668, p. 311. 

Sackville, ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ induction. 

Seneca, ‘ Hercules.’ 

Shakespeare, ‘ Mids. N. D.,’ IIL. ii. ; and Sonnet 73. 

Shelley, ‘ Alastor’ (and often). 

Taylor, ‘ Holy Dying,’ 1857, pp. 4, 260. 

Tennyson, * In Memoriam,’ Ixvii. 

White, H. K. (often). 

Young, ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Nights i. ii. 

Unfortunately I have not preserved notes 
of volume and page in every case. At 1" S. 
ix. 346 for “ Dennis, Sophonisba,” read Den- 
ham, Sophy. W. C. B. 

Hesiod has the following line :— 
8 pera yepot Oavarouo, 

* Theogony,’ 756. 
Shelley begins one of his poems thus :— 
How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 

I have met with the same expression in a 


minor poem of Butler, the author of ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ and elsewhere. E. YARDLEY. 


“T EXPECT TO PASS THROUGH” (10% §, i. 
247).—I feel absolutely convinced that I saw 
this quotation the other day in Addison’s 
Spectator, the paragraph being written by 
Addison himself. It would be rather weari- 
some to me to re-read Addison throughout to 
endeavour to find it, but I am of firm belief 
that if the Spectator were thoroughly searched, 
that search would be rewarded by a dis- 
covery of the sentence. 

In No. 1, vol. i. of the Spectator a very 
similar thought occurs. ddison writes 
(Thursday, 1 March, 1710/11) :— 

“Tf I can in any way contribute to the diversion 
or improvement of the country in which I live, I 
shall leave it, when I am summoned out of it, with 
the secret satisfaction of thinking that I have not 


lived in vain. 


F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


“Disce pati” (10 §. i. 248).—This motto 
alludes not to the Camperdown arms, but to 
the crest, a dismasted ship. This ship is 
accounted for in an authenticated heraldic 
tradition which says that a member of the 
family who lived some two hundred years 
ago, having been supercargo on board a 
vessel bound from arene to his native 
place, Dundee, was overtaken by a 
tremendous storm, in which the ship 
became almost a wreck, and the crew were 
reduced to the utmost distress. Contrary, 
however, to all expectations, they were 
enabled to navigate their crazy, crippled 
bark into port, and the parents of the thus 


fortunately rescued son immediately adopted 
the crest stated to, in commemoration of the 
dangers their heir had so_providentially 
escaped from. See Burke's * Peerage.’ 

J. MacMIcHakt. 


“Disce pati” is the key-note of many 
passages in the ‘ De [mitatione Christi.’ The 
words in conjunction with others will be 
found in lib. i. cap. xxiv. 1. 88: “ Disce te 
nunc in modico pati.” 

J. A. J. Houspen. 

Canonbury. 


Hartcey (10 §. i. 87, 156, 198, 
253).—I must apologize to MistLeTox for not 
comprehending that Dr. Joseph Hartley and 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Hartley were one and the 
same person. A. R. BayLey. 


“DRuG IN THE MARKET” (10 §,. i. 149, 
235). — Mr. MacMicuaet’s kind quotation 
from Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable’ puts me 
into the ludicrous position of explaining that 
I am not unaware of the existence of that 
book. Some fifteen years ago, however, after 
having, from my own business experience, 
checked off certain of its statements, I discon- 
tinued the use of it; and the 1897 edition 
did not encourage me to begin again. I am 
not sure that the quotation explains the 
words “in the market,” but I have no wish 
to argue; though “rubbish” is not now, 
and was not in 1747, the only meaning of 
drogue. 1 had consulted Skeat’s * Etymolo- 

ical Dictionary,’ but the Free Library here 
deen not include the ‘Concise.’ U. V. W. 

Carlisle. 


(10 §. i. 189, 255).—The 
fond term **Old England” is probably much 
older than the date, 1641, which is claimed 
for its first use by Dr. Brewer. Every one 
in Norfolk in the olden time thought Wey- 
bourne Hoop the key of the county, an 
there is still current a rime which is probably 
of ancient origin :— 

He who would old England win 
Must at Weybourne Hoop begin. 
See the ‘Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany,’ 
edited by Walter Rye, 1877, p. 286. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaek.. 


TIDESWELL AND TrpEstow (9 S. xii. 341, 
517; 10S. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292).—I be- 
lieve Srm Herpert MAXWELL and myself are 
in substantial agreement. The cases which he 
mentions are such as are fairly covered by 
the phrase “ phonetic causes.” I fear he was 
misled by the unlucky misprint of « for », 
and by my use of the word “letter.” What I 
meant was—“ The addition of a letter [7.¢., @ 
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letter representing a real sound], excepting, 
of course, after [not «), and similar 
known insertions due to _— causes, is 
quiteanother matter,” &c. The “excrescent d” 
after n, as in Craigend for craigean, is due 
to confusion with words like sound (from 
French son), and is the very thing I meant. 
It is extremely common, and is explained 
in my ‘Principles of Eng. Etym ,’ first series, 
p. 370, with many examples. Of course, in 
this case it is entirely wrong, because (as I 
suppose) the accent does not fall on the suffix 
-ecan; but it became possible by confusion 
with other cases. Precisely parallel to the 
excrescent d in sound is the excrescent p 
after m, as in Hampstead ; I explain this in 
the same work, p. 373, and cite as examples 
enp-ty, glim-p-se, whim-p-er, sem-p-ster ; to 
which add Dem-p-ster. also show (p. 370) 
that @ occurs, similarly, after 7, as in 
al-d-er (the tree), &c.; so also Z'inwald, 
where the d shows that some people, at some 
time, turned the // into //, whether it is done 
now or not. 

The second w in igtown is purely phonetic ; 
it shows that (it may be long ago) the suftix 
in this word was once prenounced as in the 
Scottish toon, rhyming with oon. For, after 
all, town is merely a variant of town, the 
Anglo-French form of A.-S. tin (pronounced 
toon, as above); so that IW vq-town was once 


correct. But, of course, the second syllable | 
has long since been reduced to tun by lack of | 


emphasis, and it pleased the Anglo-French 
scribes to write tox for tun, monk for munk, 
honey for huney, and the like, because wn (in 
MSS.) looked indistinct. It is the fact that 
Wigton, but not Wigton, has lost a written wv. 
The difference of spelling indicates that Wig- 
town is a name of later date than the other, 
and that is all. Both are now sounded alike. 

In words like Carlisle there is no inserted 
“letter” in the sense [ intended ; for the s 
is not sounded. I was referring to words like 
Tideslow, in which it is sounded. There is, 

owever, an inserted “symbol”; which is a 
very different thing, and due, of course, to 
ignorance. The beginning of it was the Lat. 
amsula ; this gave QO.F. isle, with s sounded. 
But in Norman and later French s was 
dropped before 2, m, and n, and the word 

me really ile; yet « was still written, 
and found its way into island and Carlisle, 
by mere mistake. Strictly, there is no gain 
of s, but a loss not only of s, but of x; for we 
started from the form ¢xsulu. 

Bardroch-wood is an excellent example ; 
the ignorant insertion of a written w arose 
from the fact that the E. wood was frequently 
Pronounced ‘ood, as it is still. It was there- 


sounded something like Bardrochood really 
meant Bardroch-wood. If this belief were 
to become universal, the sound of w, and not 
merely the symbol, would at last be estab- 
lished ; but I seem to gather that this has 
not yet happened. Still, it may yet do so; 
for the force of “popular etymology” is 
often considerable. The result, even then, 
would be due to the fact that wood became 
‘ood in other cases. 

After all, all changes in the spoken names 
must be of phonetic origin ; for even when 
due to popular etymology, they must have 
been suggested by analogy with some change 
that had such an origin. The case of Tides- 
well is quite different ; for if the name could 
be supposed to refer to tide, the name would 
be tide-well. We can here only explain the 
actual presence of an s that is really pro- 
nounced by the supposition that it has 
always been pronounced. 

I conclude, as before, that it is impossible 
to discuss pronunciations within reasonable 
limits. If I am obscure, it is owing to the 
necessity of being brief. I do not believe, 
any more than I did before, that the in- 
troduction of letters that represent real 
sounds into words or names that did not once 
possess them is at all acommon phenomenon ; 
that is, when we make due allowances for 
such well-known instances as are found in 
em-p-ty, thun-d-er, al-d-er, slum-b-er, amongs-t, 
most of which are due to what has been so 
happily called “dissimilated gemination,” as 
explained in my ‘Principles of Eng. Etym.,’ 
p- 366. 

In cases where place-names have been 
wilfully perverted, it has generally been done 
by force of a popular yg that tries to 

lve a new meaning to a word. The worst 
instances of this character are not those due 
'to unlearned people, but to the shameless 
and unpardonable meddlesomeness of those 
who ought to know better, and who imagine 
they know what is correct when they are all 
the while in the blindest ignorance. Place- 
names are best preserved when they are left 
in the keeping of the illiterate, who speak 
naturally and are not ambitious to be always 
inventing theories. Warrer W. 


Cospwes Pitts (10 §. i. 205, 273).—In the 
spring of 1871 1 was staying at Wakefield, in 
the house of the Rev. Thomas Pearson, an 
old West Indian missionary. I was making 
merry over Wesley’s ‘ Primitive Physic,’ and 

rticularly over cobweb pills as a remedy 
or ague, or for anything. Mrs. Pearson 
quietly observed, “You may laugh, but I 


fore inferred (through ignorance) that what 
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have many times cured Mr. Pearson of ague 
with cobweb pills, when we were abroad.” 
“Six middling pills of Cobwebs” are pre- 
scribed by Wesley “For an Ague,” par. 9. 
Mrs. Pearson swept down the cobwebs, and 
with bread mixed them into pills. 

H. J. Fosrer. 


Witton Nunnery (10 S§. i. 248).— Wilton 
Abbey was dissolved in the thirty-fifth year 


of Henry VIIL, by whom the site and build- | 
} to Sir William eg 4 
ts | 


ings were grantec 
afterwards created Earl of Pembroke. 
religious inmates were of the Benedictine 
order, and seem to have been usually selected 
from among the daughters of the nobility. 
At the suppression its revenues, according to 
Dugdale, were estimated at 601/. 11s. 1d., but 
Speed states their amount as 652/. 1ls. 5d. 
The prioress of this nunnery was, in right of 
her title, a baroness of England. 

That it was restored during the reign of 

ueen Mary there is no doubt. The former 
abbey was then—and has been since—known 
as Wilton House. Soon after the dissolution 


of Wilton Abbey, some considerable altera- 
tions were made (according to Mr. John 
Britton, F.S.A.) in the arrangement of the 
buildings for domestic pope, by William, 


the first Earl of Pembroke. Charles I. is 
said to have been particularly partial to 
Wilton, and_ frequently resided there. The 
architects Holbein, De Caus, Inigo Jones, 
Webb, and others, were successively engaged 
to enlarge and embellish it. Edmund Lodge 
tells us that Queen Elizabeth visited the 
town in September, 1579, and that the Court 
resided here for a short time in October, 1603, 

An interesting incident in connexion with 
Wilton Nunnery has hitherto remained un- 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ The story runs that 
in 1299 there was a certain knight, Sir Osborne 
Gifford, of Fonthill, who stole out of the 
nunnery of Wilton two fair nuns and carried 
them off. This coming to the ears of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, John Peckham, 
he first excommunicated the said knight, and 
then absolved him on the following con- 
ditions: 1, That he should never come within 
any nunnery, or into the company of a nun; 
2, that for three Sundays together he should 
be publicly whipped in the parish church of 
Wilton, and as many times in the market- 
place and church of Shaftesbury ; 3, that 
he should fast a certain number of months ; 
t, that he should not wear a shirt for three 
years; and lastly, that he should not any 
more take upon him the habit and title of a 
knight, but should wear apparel of a russet 


colour until he had spent three years in the, 


Holy Land. All these penances, adds God. 
win, Peckham made Gifford swear to perform 
before he would grant him absolution. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D, 


Bradford. 


WMiscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
or, a Piece of the World Dis. 


Microcosmographie ; 
John 


covered: in Exssayes and Characters. By 

Earle. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Wrru a reprint of Earle’s witty and thoughtfal 
* Microcosmographie,’ to a knowledge of the value 
of which the world is tardily awaking, the Cam- 
bridge University Press is beginning a series of 
reprints certain to gladden the heart of the scholar, 
the antiquary, and the bibliophile. ‘The series in 
question, of which the second volume will consist 
of Sidney’s ‘ Defence of Poesie,’ is unlike anythin 
previously attempted by the Cambridge Press, an 
is issued in a new and an eminently artistic t 
and ina strictly and narrowly limited edition, but 
two hundred and twenty-five copies in all being 
offered for sale, and the type, which is reserved to 
the Cambridge Press, being in the present instance 
already distributed. How beautiful this type is 
and how clear also, may be seen from the wor and 
from the prospectus. Altogether exquisite is the 
reproduction of the title of the sixth augmented 
edition of 1635, with its quaint allegorical printer’s 
mark. Neither as regards text nor punctuation is 
any departure from the original permitted, and the 
masterpieces of literature, to which the series is 
confined, will be placed before the reader of to-day 
as they were seen by their producers. On the 
fitness of Earle’s work for revival, and on the his- 
tory of its appearance, we commented (9 S. xii. 
358) in dealing with a previous, if less ambitious, 
reprint of the same edition. Seventy-eight *‘cha- 
racters"’ appear in this, as against fifty-four in 
the first edition, which bears date 1628. Earle’s 
* Microcosmogravhie,’ it may be mentioned, was 
translated into French—no common fate at that 
time for an English book—so early as 1679 under 
the title of * Le Vice ridicule et la Vertu louée.’ 

A greeting is merited by the book for its own 
sake, as introducing to general notice one of the 
most characteristic works of early Stuart times. 
No less welcome is it as proof of the resolution of a 
great University Press to be known as producers 
of beautiful works. No long time can elapse, 
taking into account circumstances and conditions 
of publication, before the owner of these dainty 
volumes will point to them with pride upon his 
shelves, and their possession will disputed in 
the sale-rooms. 


Great Masters. Part XII. (Heinemann.) 
AnNoTHnerR part of ‘Great Masters’ maintains the 
high level, both as regards selection and execution, 
that places the work foremost among modern art 
A dozen consecutive parts establish 

ow thoroughly representative of the great galleries 
of Europe the completed work will be, and how 
artistic, when competently exercised, are those 
processes at which at the outset we were disposed 
to cavil. First of the four plates constitut- 
ing the number comes Reynolds's ‘The Duchess 
of Devonshire and her Baby,’ from the Duke of 
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Devonshire's collection, a replica existing at Wind- 
sor Castle. Far away the most popular is this of 
many pictures of the then celebrated lady from the 
brush of the same great artist, and it also repre- 
sents the supreme accomplishment in portraiture 
of the English School of the eighteenth century. 
Quite delightful and exquisitely easy and natural 
is the mimic action of the child. Wonderful is the 


contrast between this seductive work and the por- 
trait from the Berlin Museum, by Albrecht Diirer, 
of Hieronymus Holzschuher, which Dr. Bode de- 
clares “‘the pearl of all Diirer’s portraits.” Con- 
cerning it the same eminent authority says that | 
“when seen close it has all the delicacy of a minia- | 
ture, and yet, when beheld from a distance, it is 
none the less broadly effective and powerful.” On | 
the technical qualities of the workmanship, making 

the picture unique in its class, this is not the place 

to comment. ‘A Fresh Breeze,’ by Jacob van 

Ruijsdael, from Lord Northbrook’s collection, is a 

magnificent seascape, presenting a wildly tumul. | 
tuous sea, and informed by the very spirit of the 
wind. From the National Gallery, London, where it 
constitutes the lunette over the artist’s best picture, | 
designed as an altarpiece for the church of St. Fredi- | 
ano at Lucca, comes ‘ The Deposition’ of Francesco | 
Francia. The flesh of the Christ is marvellous, and 
the faces of the women are beyond praise. Fran- | 
cesco Francia, Aurifex, as he described himself, | 
died in 1517, and this work has all the qualities of 

the century preceding his death. 


Old Moss Side. By Henry Thomas Crofton. (Man- 
chester, ‘City News’ Office.) 
Tus is a reprint of papers which have ay peared at 
intervals in the Wanchester City News. They were 
well worthy of being reproduced in a permanent 
form, as they record much that is of interest con- 
cerning men and things when Old Moss Side was | 
a rural place, with neither churches nor chapels, 
and did not, we believe, though of this we are not 
unite certain, possess one single shop. In 1834 the 
istrict had progressed so far as to have one public- 
house. Mr. Crofton deals mainly with modern 
times. There are, however, many notes on family 
history which will be of service to the genealogists 
of the future, and these, we are glad to say, have 
been indexed most carefully. 

As the name of the district indicates, the greater 
part of its surface was covered with peat, and as 
a consequence the roads were in a vile condition. 
About seventy years ago one of them, known as 
Withington Road, ‘‘ was such a quagmire that no 
cart could take a full load along it.” Those which 
carried hay and straw on the way to Manchester 

to be accompanied by men armed with “ pikels,” 
whose function it was to hold up the loads so as 
to hinder the carts from overturning. 

The writer records a curious piece of folk-lore 
which is worthy of attention. There was a place 
called Twenty Pits, which took its name from many 
deep pools. These were probably of a relatively 
modern date, as they are believed to have been 
dug for the purpose of getting marl for agricultural 
purposes. These ponds were in a secluded spot, 
and had become the haunt of ducks—wild ones, we 
imagine—which nested on their margins. School- 

ys used to fish for sticklebacks there in summer, 
and slide and skate thereon in winter. As these 
pools were deep, it is not surprising that from time to 
time cases of drowning occurred, and that the place 
acquired an evil name. A malicious water-hag, we 


are told, dwelt there whose name was Jenny Green- 
teeth. She was in the habit of seizing those who 
came too near her abode and dragging them down 
into its depths, and as a matter of course they were 
seen no more. We seem here to havea tale much 
older than these ponds—if, indeed, they were 
modern mar)-pits. Probably it is a case of trans- 
ference from some demon-haunted mere. 


Rosemary and Pansies. By Bertram Dobell. (Pub- 
lished by the Author.) 
ALTHOUGH we have a rule not to review books of 
modern verse, we fee! we must turn aside to notice 
this little collection by an old friend who has 
already rendered good service to literature by his 
‘Sidelights on Charles Lamb’ and his rediscovery, 
after two hundred and fifty years, of the poet 
Traherne. These recreations of Mr. Dobell are put 
forward with such modesty as to disarm criticism, 
In his dedication to Arthur H. Bullen he says :— 
I thought, old friend, a better gift to bring 
Than this poor garland, rather weeds than flowers, 
Not the rich product of calm leisured hours, 
But such as I from toil and haste could wring. 
The poems include one ‘To J. W. E.’ The initials 
will be recognized by lovers of old ballads. There 
is one, ‘A Song of Yearning,’ three verses of which 
we quote :— 
Our eyes are dim with watching for the dawning of 
the day 
The yearned-for day that’s coming when our griefs 
shall melt away : 
Oh ! shall we never, never, of that dawn perceive a 
ray? 
Must we ever wait in vain? 


Might we but live to see the day when ancient 
wrong departs, 
And man no more contends with man save in the 
veaceful arts! 
what a thrill of love and joy would glad our 
wearied hearts 
On such a blesséd dawn ! 


It is a dawn we'll hope for still, ev’n though we 
hope in vain ; 
We will not think the world was made for naught 
but care and pain ; 
We'll still believe we shall at last a Golden Age 
attain, 
And every dawn be blessed ! 
Mr. Dobell is right in the hope he expresses that, 
whether the verse ‘‘attracts or repels,” there is 
much in this little volume “ that will to some kind 
hearts the bard endear.” 


Jesus Christ Gure Taunaren Testamentu Berria. 
(Trinitarian Bible Society.) 

WE understand these mysterious words on the 
title-page of this little volume to announce it as 
being a Basque version of the New Testament. 
Hovelacque tells us that the Spaniards have a story 
that the Devil spent seven long years among the 
3asques without succeeding in understanding a 
single word of their language. As we have not even 
served the apprenticeship of the Evil One, we 
may be pardoned if we shrink from discussing 
the merits of this translation, made originally by 
John Leizarraga in 1571; but as it has had the 
advantage of having been revised by Mr. E. 8. 
Dodgson, we have every confidence that it is trust- 
worthy. 
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The Burlington Magazine. No. 

As the current number of the Burlington Magazine 
appears the first part of ‘Comments,’ by Julia 
Cartwright, upon the drawings of J. F. Millet in 
the collection of Mr. James Staats Forbes, which, 
unfortunately, that eminent collector, now defunct, 
will be anable to see. Among them are many studies 
for ‘The Gleaners.. Mr. Lionel Cust sends the 
first of a series of papers on ‘Prince Albert 
as an Art Collector.’ ‘The Blue Porcelain in 
the Possession of Sir William Bennett’ supplies 
some excellent coloured illustrations. Clayden 
House, the seat of the Verneys, is well illustrated. 
Etchings of Rembrandt in the Dutuit Collection 
are also reproduced The frontispiece to the num- 
ber, not being satisfactory in all copies, is being 
reprinted. 

Yorkshire Notes and Queries, edited by Dr- 
Charles L. Forshaw, has to added to the long 
list of our descendants. It is issued in Bradford, 


and contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire 


antiquaries. 

Srrikine proof how interest in the drama 
has revived during recent years is shown in the 
space assigned to it in reviews and magazines. In 
the Fortuightly, in addition to a third list of sig- 
matures “‘in support of a movement to ameliorate 
the British Stage "—which includes, among others, 
that of Mr. Swinburne -- letters concerning the 


theme are published from Mary Anderson (Madame | 


de Navarro) and from Mrs. Craigie. With what 
the latter says we find ourselves in full accord, 
especially when she asks fora list of the instructors. 
Miss Bateman also furnishes a rhapsody con- 
cerning the new play of Gabriele D’Annunzio.—In 
the Nineteenth 
no place, bub there is an essay by Mr. De 
Courcy Laffan on ‘Eschylus and Shakespeare.’ 
Mr. Reginald J. Farrer gives a faithful study of 
*The Geisha,’ and shows how closely, in her 
most exalted aspects as in the more debased, the 
outcome of connexion with European so-called 
civilization, the Geisha corresponds with the 
Hetaira of Athens. In relation to this subject a 
striking picture is afforded of the status of the 
Japanese wife. Other articles of interest are Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s ‘The Place of Whistler’ 
and Prof. Giles’s ‘In Chinese Dreamland.’—In the 
Pali Mall a close study of Mr. Beerbohm Tree is 
given under the title, appropriate, if such ever was, 
of ‘Master Workers.’ A portion of the observa- 
tions upon Mr. Tree are drawn from an interview. 
It is interesting, in view of Mr. Tree’s present 
andertakings, to find that he thinks that in its 
essence acting cannot be taught. Mr. Archer's 
* Real Conversations’ diminish in interest as they 
recede from the drama, and what he and Mr. 
Norman, M.P., have to say concerning motoring 
has no strong appeal to the world Mr. Archer 
ordinarily addresses.—Scri/ner’s has a paper on 
* Playgoing in London,’ which is accurate in obser- 
vation, but of no apecial significance. At any rate, 
what is said is sufficiently eulogistic. Mrs. George 
Bancroft’s deeply interesting letters are concluded, 
and will shortly be issued in a separate form. They 
are readable and valuable in themselves, and the 
illustrations add greatly to their claims.—To the 
Cornhill Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes an 
estimate of Sir Leslie Stephen, which is discrimi- 
nating as well as ree Mr. Lang’s paper on 
“ The Strange Case of David Dunglas Home’ is too 


| 


Century the stage, as such, has | 


near our own time to figure among ‘* Historica] 
Mysteries.’ At any rate, we find it less interesting 
as well as less edifying than previous contributions 
under similar headings. Mr. Alex. Innes Shand 
ives us a peep behind the 7'imes, for which we 
ave long craved. It is good so far as it goes, but 
inadequate.— Most interesting among the contents 
of the Atlantic Monthly is Mr. Higginson’s ‘ Books 
Unread,’ a good paper with a suggestive title. 
‘Prescott the Man’ and ‘Theodor Mommsen’ 
repay study. Among ‘True Poets,’ in an article 
somewhat arrogantly so named, is included Mrs, 
Marriott-Watson. — Mr. Heneage Legge in the 
Gentleman's deals with ‘The Bridge.’ Under the 
title ‘ A Curiosity of Literature’ Mr. Barton Baker 
writes concerning James Merry and Hannah Cowley, 
; and others of the Anna Matilda or Della Crusca 
| school. —‘ Feathered Foragers’ in Longiman's is 
| excellent, as is ‘In Arcady.’ Into ‘ At the Sign of 
| the Ship’ Mr. Lang admits a tribute to Canon 
| Ainger other than his own. 


Mr. Frowpr is about to publish, under the 
auspices of the Royal Society of Literature, ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth and the Levant Company,’ which sets 
out the details of a curious diplomatic and literary 
incident in the establishing of our trading relations 

| with Constantinople. The volume, which will 
include twenty-six facsimile illustrations, has been 
edited by the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, D.D 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

out in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

E. L. (“‘ Peacocks’ Feathers Unlucky”). — Dis- 
cussed at great length, 8 S. iv., v., ix., x., xi. 

W. E. Harvanpn-Ox.ery.—Proof of Queen’s West- 
minsters shortly. 

R. 8. (‘ Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling’). 
—Mary Ann Kelty, for whom see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog. 

R. A. B. (“1 shall pass through the world”™).— 
See ante, pp. 247, 316. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher an the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 

communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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1. 1904); NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZZUM contains Articles on 


itents 
Books GREEN’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. Mr. DRAGE on RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. Bt 
= The LITERATURE of the HIGHLANDS. HILL TOWNS of ITALY. . 
rticle A HISTORY of AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Mrs. NEW NOVELS :—The Gage of Red and White; Red Morn; Maureen; To-morrow's Tangle; The pep 
1 the Man in the Wood; What Ought She to Do? Miss Caroline ; The Ellwoods ; The Brazen Calf ; su 
L'Invisible Lien. 
wien, VERSE OLD and NEW. AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
‘rusca OUR LIBRARY TABLE:— Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Paganism; Selections from the 
n's is ‘Confessio Amantis’; Women in the Printing Trades; Juniper Hall; Grace Book B; The 
gn of Library ; Flower-Time in the Oberland ; Adventures on the Roof of the World; American Tariff 
anon Controversies in the Nineteenth Century; The Liberal View ; The ‘‘ Hampstead ” Shakespeare ; 
Guide to Historical Novels; Typee. 
. tl LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
al WYNKYN DE WORDE and BENEDETTO DA ROVEZZANO at WESTMINSTER ; The LITURGICAL iho 
> nets LIBELLUS of ALOUIN; EARLY ENGLISH CHARTERS CONNECTED with BOULOGNE; 
erary The UNIVERSITY of DURHAM; The DATE of WYCLIFFE’S DOCTORATE of DIVINITY; 
ations The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
will ALso— 
; been LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Railways and Engineering ; Mathematics and Geometry ; Symbolic Logic; The Spring 
Publishing Season ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS:—The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest; Michael Angelo Buonarroti; The 
Apartments of the House; The Ancestor; Old Silver and China; Prints ; Among the Norfolk 
owing Churches; A State of a Sixteenth-Century Woodcut ; Sale; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Johannes Brahms; Living Masters of Music; Essai Historique sur la Musique en Russie; a 
name Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
pub- DRAMA :—‘ A Maid from School’; ‘Sunday’; Gossip. 
ately. The ATHENA:UM for April 2 contains Articles on ‘i 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
al CAPT, BRINKLEY on CHINA. The POETRY of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. sles ; 
or and An ILLUSTRATED RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE. eee te 
—— The WORSHIP of the DEAD. The NAPOLEON of NOTTING HILL, 
tedto LOCAL HISTORY. ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. FRENCH HISTORY. 
exact OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sir Robert Giffen’s Economic Inquiries and Studies; Naval Development in Some, 
ges to the Century ; The House of Quiet; The Balkans from Within ; Singoalla; A Compendium of the 
repeat Canon Law; Winchester Long Rolls ; Twelve Trifles; A Conspiracy under the Terror; The Society 
= of To-morrow ; Pocket Edition of Ruskin, and other Keprints. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. Bs 
~ Dis- 8IR EDWIN ARNOLD; ‘The POPISH PLOT’; ‘The, PSALMS in HUMAN LIFE’; The UNI- wa 
: VERSITY of DUKHAM; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. = 4 
West ALs0— 7 
ling }, SCIENCK:—The Metallurzy of Steel; Animal Education; Botanical Literature; Natural History; me 
Biog- Anthropological No'es; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. hee: 
i”")— FINE ARTS :—Two Books on G. F. Watts ; The Wallace Collection; Morel-Ladeuil; The Whitechapel tr 
Art Gallery; Among the Norfolk Churches; The Hawkins Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Phiiharmonic Concert; Popular Concert; Koyal Academy Students’ Concert; Broadwood - 
ressed Concerts; Gossip; Performances Next Week. ak, 
DRAMA :—The Irish ‘Iheatre ; Gossip. 
The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
return JOHN C FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chance y Laze, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1. Arart.16, 190, 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 


88, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
NEW BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
ANDERSON (Wm.)— JAPANESE POLLARD (Alfred W.).—ITALIAW 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS ; their History, Tech- BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, chiefly of thé 
nique, and Characteristics, with 6 Colour Prints FIFTEENTH CENTORY, with 9 Full-Pagg 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text, imperial 8vo, | Examples and 23 Illustrations in the T 

cloth, 1895 2s. 6d. imperial 8vo, cloth, 1894 2s. 6d, 


The origin of wood engraving in Burope has been traced More than one critic has contrasted the art of wool 
to China; in this volume the development of the art (which engraving as practised in Germany and in Italy—De, 
remained stationary in China) is shown through Korea to Lippmann characterising the function of book illustration 
Japan. Meeting once more, for Japan adopted the Buropean | jn the former as for instruction ; in the latter for ornament, 
style, it now promises to go “out” altogether, superseded Mr pollard thinks this distinction rests on rather a slight 
by processes in which the trained eye and clever hand can | foundation of fact. In any case—despite the naiveté and 
take no part. The connoisseur should possess this little quaintness of the early German cuts, and the real beauty 
volume, of many of the Dutch, he thinks the palm must certainly tg 
given to the Italians. 


BARCLAY (Edgar).-STONEHENGE 
and its EARTHWORKS, Folding Plans at §7L. BEEMAN (Major-General Sir W. H) 


various periods, Full- Page Plates and many RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of as 
INDIAN OFFICIAL (including the Author 
a ~ endl Journey from the Banks of the Nerbudda 
Meani d Symbol of the Antiquity — Stoneh : 
Theories end ths Story— Worship at SMITH, with Memoir, Notes, Index, and @ 
—Ancient Customs—Bibliography, &c. Bibliography, 2 vols, 12mo, cloth 1893 (pak 
2s.) 43, 


BERNIER (Frangois)—-TRAVELS in This work contains a considerable store of knowledge coma 


-WPIR cerning the bistory, manners, and modes of thought of th 
the MOGU L EME IRE (1656 68), History of complex population of India, of interest alike to the ethno 
the late Revolution of the Empire of theGreat | logist, antiquary, missionary, soldier, and general readet 


Mogul...... with Letter to Colbert on the Col. Sleeman annihilated the Thugs, of whom as well @ 
poisoners and Indian police he has some interesting account 


Decaying States of Asia, &c., Brock’s trans in this work. He gives his experience of famines and @& 
lation, improved by Arch. Constable, with  guthentic history ot the celebrated Kohinoor diamond, 
Bibliography, Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, | 


and Facsimile Maps, 12mo, cloth. 1891 TAVERNIER (J. B.).—TRAVELS in 


(pub. 63.) 28. 9d. | 
**The most instructive of all East Indian travellers.” INDIA, Translated from the Edition of 167 
Major RENNELL. with Biographical Sketch, Notes, Bibliography 
of is &c., Facsimile Portraits, Title, Map, 
we imagine anything more interesting than his descriptions . 
of the barbaric splendour of the Court of Aurengzebe.” Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1889 (pub. — 


Quarterly Review, January, 1828. 
The author travelled to the Court of Aurungzeb at Dell 


il). — th to Allahabad, Be: . Patna, and Da here hi 
DAVENPORT (Cyril). — ROYAL | thence to Benares; Patns, and Dacca, wheel 
ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS, 35 Examples, descriptions of the routes followed the work contalll 


8 Coloured, imperial 8vo, cloth, 1897 2s. 6d. chapters on the Currency, Weights, and Measures of Indiaj 
Mode of Travelling; History of Father Epbraim, Capucli 


Examples are given of bindings from the time of 354 how he was cast into the Inqui : 
4 juisition at Goa; Histo 
Henry VIII. to George IV. nearly all in the British Museum. 444 Political Description of the Empire of 
h of his Court, &c. ; Produc 
— and Merchandise; Methods for establishing a Comme 
TIMMINS (H. T ornhill). NOOKS Company in the Bast Indies ; Description of the Diamoml 
and CORNERS of SHROPSHIRE, Map and Mines, Pearl Fisheries, and Gold Mines; on Preciom™ 
numerous Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 1899 (pub, Stones, Coral, Amber, Musk, Bezoar, and other Mediciagl 
21s.) 7s. 6d Stones; Concerning the Religion of the Muhammadans aa 
‘ the Idolators of India; Voyage to Surat and 
Contains some interesting views in Shrewsbury, Church- and from Batavia to St. Helena and Holland. Among @@ 
Stretton, Woolstaston, Stokesay, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, | illustrations are figures of the Koh-i-noor, the Pitt, ai™ 
Shiffnal, Stockton, Highley, Lillieshall, Boscobel, &c. other diamonds and gems. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE OF RARE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, No. 271, just issued. 4 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.C.; and Printed by JOUN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 16, 1904. 
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